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The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


THE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lang- 
uages, which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language :— 
French Spanish German Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State whict: book you want and it will be sent to 
you, together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Albion House, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES  :NEW 
YORK: 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. OHANNESBURG: 
P.O, Box 4928. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Strest. 
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‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH’ 
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| “AND THIS IS" 
WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ”?:—‘“‘I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those who 
overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of confi- 
dence and embarrassment. Everywhere, in all 
walks of life, you will find the forceful speakers 
among the leaders, among those who direct 
and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled ‘‘ How to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address business 
conferences, lodges, clubs, &c., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 
versationalist, how to develop poise and 
personality, 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- 
ing celebrities, business 
executives, salesmen, 
clerks, men and women 
in the Services, have ? 
found in this remarkable : 
book the key that has 
opened a veritable flood- 
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business meeting. : 
How to promote : 
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Our Friends Abroad 


HIS NUMBER OF OUR TIME pays 
tribute to liberated France. The courage 
and sanity of her people and the great 
record, throughout the Occupation, of her 
intellectual workers, ensure that she will main- 
tain her place in contemporary civilisation. 
But for all of us, whether in England, in Europe, 
or in the world, interchange is the first 
necessity; and we must create with France an 
interchange too broad to be limited to a 
clique. With Russia and America also; and 
it is good to hear that the All-Russian Theatri- 
cal Society has received the set of Shakespeare 
recordings specially made by John Gielgud, 
Beatrix Lehmann, and other Teading players. 
The Russians are among the most constant of 
Shakespeare lovers, not excepting ourselves, 
and we can be proud of this gift sent from 
England. In the United States there is now 
a very large increase in the broadcasting of 
Russian music, and it is to be hoped that the 
B.B.C. will see these coming years for what 
they are: a unique opportunity of developing 
international understanding. Moscow’s art 
exhibitions can teach us something. In the 
first place, there are so many that they have 
overflowed; secondly, they are relating one 
art to another. ‘There are sets of portraits of 
acting companies playing in the capital, 
exhibitions of settings and costumes for 
plays, and such special events as a recent 
show in the State Museum of Literature 
which exhibited a collection of illustrations 
to ballad poems and epics. The artist, Leonid 
Fineberg, travelled in the Caucasian and 
Pamir mountains, where he, heard again at 
first hand, from the people, their traditional 
versions of the great tales; and from this 
direct contact emerged the drawings that 
impressed Moscow. C.E.M.A.’s touring exhi- 
bition of French book illustrations is a further 
reminder that this art can achieve great 
heights. Perhaps some of our war. artists, 
whose total achievement was impressive, will 
turn their attention to our literature. 


Recreation outside and in 
HIE ELECTION OVER, WE MAY SIT BACK 
a little. In the parks, for preference, 
where more is being done to entertain 
us. - Londoners are fortunate in having a 
County Council which thinks of culture in 
popular terms, and plans to use our parks in 


a really enterprising way. This summer the 
L.C.C. offers open-air ballet, opera and 
musical comedy, as well as the familiar bands, 
dances and athletic events, and the ever- 
fascinating Punch and Judy. Other munici- 
palities too have arranged full programmes 
and we may yet astound the world by a 
moral victory over our climate, which is only 
momentarily kind to outdoor activities. 
Certainly, the more one sees the children in 
the swimming pools these hot week-ends the 
more hopeful, and watchful, one feels about 
the future: it is so enormously worth while to 
provide decent facilities for physical recrea- 
tion; and cultural activities could so easily 
flourish with them. 

Indoors much more can be done; and we 
congratulate the more forward-looking mem- 
bers of museum and art gallery staffs who have 
just taken such a good line in conference. The 
Museums Association booklet (‘‘ Museums 
and Art Galleries: A National Service ’’) 
makes many valuable recommendations, and 
in their discussions workers in this field 
showed a lively appreciation of needs and 
possibilities. Dr. Allan, the president, who 
gave this conference an excellent lead, pointed 
out that visual education is only just beginning 
and that the occupational disease of museums 
is isolation: team-work, interchange and 
conferences are essential to improvement. 
The main contentions of the booklet deserve 
full support. It is clear that immediate and 
adequate provision should be made in town- 
planning schemes, and that adequacy means, 
among other things, a reading room, a lecture- 
room properly equipped for projection, and 
refreshment facilities. Of these catering is by 
no means the least, as we tend to assume; it 
can make all the difference. The Association 
points out also that galleries should remain 
open late and that they can often with 
advantage form part of a combined arts 
centre where special films can be seen and 
music enjoyed. A central committee could 
do much to raise standards of display, to 
enlarge the range of material available on 
loan, and to tackle the urgent problem of 
educating adults and children in the apprecia- 
tion of works of art. 


In this connection due recognition has not 
yet been given to the work of the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, which initiated 
travelling art exhibitions before the war, and 
which not only maintained but very greatly 
increased its services during the war years. 


Planning and Purpose 


HE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN IS THREATEN- 
ed. No move has been made to give the 
London County Council either the 

powers or the financial support that it must 

have to carry through the most ambitious 
re-planning scheme ever devised. It is not a 
“fancy” scheme; it is neither extravagant 
nor impossible; it is rather the minimum 
adequate conception of what is needed. 
Either London, with its immediate surround- 
ings, becomes articulate—the traffic freed, 
the houses where they best belong, the open 
spaces sufficient, the better features preserved 
—or it does not. We can reconstruct; or 
we can patch half-heartedly, losing for good 
in our own generation the chance of a London 
worth having. The Council’s Town Planning 
Committee made up its mind to do a real 
job, and produced a masterly plan. Londoners 
and others must fight for it as their right. 


What is a National Theatre ?- 


UMMER FESTIVALS CANNOT ALL RETURN 
S at once. Stratford-on-Avon is holding 

a long, special season, but Malvern, 
Bath and Perth must wait. It is therefore 
encouraging to hear that the York Citizen’s 
Theatre is offering a six weeks’ festival and 
that the Bradford’ Civic Theatre is holding a 
Summer School designed principally for 
teachers and youth leaders. The Little 
theatres, also, several of which showed great 
promise until war demands proved too 
exacting, can do a big job in kindling interest 
and developing judgment. It is of these 
distant and sometimes neglected centres that 
one thinks when National Theatres are in the 
air, as they are again now. We shall have 
opera again before Christmas in our National 
Opera House of Covent Garden, which is to 
be run by an imposing team of directors: and 
it is now announced that the L.C.C. has made 


available a good central site for the national 


theatre. It is one blessing of the war to have 
provided a more suitable home than the 
proposed South Kensington site; and it is 
even rumoured that new designs may be 
made. The thought is a relief, for the existing 
plan for a building—supposing a larger site 
than that in Museum-land—is monumentally 
dull. It will be years before we can have this 
theatre, and there will be difficult problems 
of policy and administration; but we need 
such a centre, on the one condition that we 
do not regard it as our total national theatre. 
It is to be measured in terms of its stimulus 
and its contribution to dramatic activity 
over the whole country. 

More rapid progress may be possible on 
other fronts: it would be encouraging to 
find an ‘‘ upsurge” already under way and 
making demands on the Old Lady, or whate 
ever it is going to be called. For things are 
moving: both the Mary Ward and the 
Toynbee Hall players are now at it again, 
the latter with their own Drama School under 
John Burrell: new plays are coming up— 
the Amersham Rep. for example, has just 
put on a play about planning, and the Army 
Play Unit is taking its topical documentaries 
to the men in Germany. The Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, back in its old home, revives some 
ballets that we need to see again. The great 
work of the CEMA travelling companies can 
also, we hope, be maintained and extended: 
they have worked as devoted artists with 
little reward, and tribute should certainly be 
paid to such companies as the Adelphi 
Players, for example, which have done so 
well in those rural areas that commercial 
entertainment ignores. 


A Message from 


South-West France 


by Nancy Cunard 


OUTH-WEST FRANCE, FROM BRIVE-LA- 
S Gaillarde (capital of the Correze and 

first French town to liberate itself) down 
to Perpignan. South-West France, land of 
prehistoric man, of Moorish invasion, of the 
wars of the Albigenses, of the Troubadours, 
and, last of all, of the Maquis. 

This is a realler France than is Paris in its 
present mood. It is far closer to what one 
means when one says la France éternelle, that 
of the values of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, 
the right to a free life. As if to prove this, 
much of it is also the region where the Maquis 
was best organised, successful and triumphant. 
‘* Capital of the Maquis ”’ was Figeac, in the 
Lot, a little town of five to six thousand 
people. I have been there, and been there 
with one of the Maquis leaders who liberated 
this region, le Commandant Rémy, on the 
anniversary of one more oi the innumerable 
cases of German savagery, the massacring 
and burning of Gabaudet, up till then a great, 
prosperous yellow stone farmstead. Even the 
ruins of London cannot lessen the horror of 
Gabaudet, nor can those of Oradour, which, 
on its anniversary, I have been to as well. 
But all of that is another story: how the 
French Maquisards and the Spanish Guerilleros 
fought together against the murdering, 
massacring, pillaging Germans. All that 
is 1943 and 1944. But 1945 comes first: 
France free, alive and at work again. 

In the old days before the war, Toulouse, 
the great city of all this large region, was a 
handsome, old and modern University town. 
It is still that, undamaged because the 
Germans were beaten before they could blow 
up anything. But it has become more. It 
was a great Resistance centre, both before 
and after Hitler occupied the whole of France. 
One of the focal points of clandestine work, 
of underground intellectual effort. That 
spirit lives on, is richly productive. 

The Centre des Intellectuels in Toulouse was 
founded immediately after liberation and is 
one of the more important of the many such 
other centres in France—Lyons, Marseille, 
Montpellier, Perpignan, Cahors, Aurillac, 
Rodez, Castres. The “‘ Intellectuals’ Com- 
mittees,”’ started in clandestinity, had become 
disintegrated. The Centre came into being so 
that the intellectual force that these Com- 
mittees represented under occupation should 
not be lost. Four writers, Leon Moussinac, 
Tristan Tzara, Georges Sadoul and Pornon, 
started it, on nothing, without even a proper 
office. To-day it is flourishing. The Centre 
has sponsored a number of talks and lectures 
—Tzara, Julian Benda, Cassou, are names of 
a few who have spoken. It arranged an 
exhibition of work by Corot, Degas, David, 
Daumier, Delacroix and others. It publishes 
poems and other works. Related to it are the 
Museum of Resistance, the Club Francais du 
Cinéma, and a Night University. 

As this is being written the ‘‘ Cahiers de 
Revendications des Intellectuels”? (List of 
Claims of Intellectual Workers) are being 
debated in a preliminary public session here, 
before becoming part of the extremely 
important convention, the ‘‘ Etats Généraux,”” 


pete takes place in Paris from July 10th to 
th. 
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We associate the ‘* Etats Généraux ”’ with 
the French Revolution. This revaluing 
and claiming of reforms in all social, political 
and economic values to-day in France is of 
great national and historical import. ‘‘ Intel- 
lectual Workers ” are represented here by the, 
Bar, Teachers, the Press, Doctors, Chemists, 
Technicians (Unitech), Architects, the 
Theatre and Artists.’ 

About twenty miles from Toulouse, after 
traversing a lovely rolling green, yellow and 
blue landscape one comes to St. Sulpice-de-la- 
Pointe, in the Tarn, with its old warrior-like 
brick church, bearing a curiously shaped 
trinity of towers. On the edge of this village is 
a concentration camp which Vichy filled with 
Resistants, to-day enclosing 1,140 German 
civilians. We did not go to see them but to 
look at the remarkable murals done here in 
captivity by the French artist Boris Taslitski. 
They are to be removed and will form part 
of the Museum of Resistance. We? That is 
Jean Cassou, Tristan Tzara and myself. 


one, words to the great patriot Gabriel Péri, 
shot by the Germans after they failed to bribe 
him: 

Une autre chanson frangaise 

A ses lévres est montée 

Finissant la Marseillaise 

Pour tout ? Humanité 

Another painting is of Christ standing in 
front of His cross, a man on one side, a woman 
on the other, all three the suffering proletariat. 
tragic and beautiful, in workers’ clothes of 
to-day. Another is Marianne, ‘‘ Je séme 4 
tous vents ”’ (the figure that sows the seed). 
The symbolic grain floats around, her, hund- 
reds of leaves bear one name each, a name 
of France’s greatness: Victor Hugo. . . 
Daumier 2). } Eluard ) eerie eee Gear 
personality and imagination imbue all these 
seven murals, the rush of liberty is in each. 
And tricolour; all is the red, white and blue 
of Republic France. 

As we traversed the whole enclosure Com- 
mandant Didier talked interestingly, and we 
saw where 55 prisoners had tunnelled their 
patient way out. Taslitski was one of these. 
Re-arrested later, he was sent to Buchenwald, 
from which, managing to survive, he has been 
repatriated to France. The total of the time 
spent in prison camps by this artist is three 
and a half years. He painted in Buchenwald 
too, and Aragon is publishing a book of 
reproductions of his work. 

I asked the Commandant what the Germans 
here had: been told about the German torture 
camps. ‘‘ Everything,’ he said. ‘‘ By photo- 


Visitors to the concentration camp of St. Sulpice de la Pointe, near Toulouse. 
L. to R. Commandant Didier, Léon Moussinac, Aragon, Francis Crémieux (an 


ex-prisoner and son of Benjamin Crémieux, 


Germans) and Tristan Tzara. 


Professor Jean Cassou (author of La 
Révolution de 48, Les Massacres de Paris, Harmon- 
tes Viennoises, 33 Sonnets écrits au Secrét) who 
has just been awarded La Croix dela Libera- 
tion, was a prisoner in this camp last year. 
The paintings we came to see are magnificent. 
Boris Taslitski did them, perforce with the 
crudest pigment. They are on rough board 
partitions inside several of the barracks and 
represent the spirit of la France éternelle— 
Revolution, Resurgam, Republic, chains that 
break, man and woman “full free” at the 
end of the struggle. Words of Aragon are on 


Jewish writer murdered by the 


graphs, newspapers and explanations. Some 
wept; others looked dumb. And then the 
truth seemed to come home to these, too.” 
No guards were visible inside the compound. 
A handful could be seen outside in the dark 
blue uniform of the F.F.I., men of the peoples’ 
army. Nice faces; no surly ‘‘ professional 
police ” look about them. The 1,140 German 
civilians, mostly women, some rather elderly, 
and some oldish men, too, arrived in a frightful 
physical state from Strasburg. Here air and 
light are everywhere; modern showers, 
excellent kitchen. The prisoners know what 


due to them in the way of food rations, and 

mtrol these. Camp vegetable ground just 

ttside. Chapel, Infirmary, Sewing-Circle. 
1he Germans stood to attention as we came 
through each barrack. Incredibly flaxen- 
haired children chorused ‘‘ Bonjour.” They 
are taught in French, with explanations when 
necessary in German. Quite expressionless, 
most of them, the prisoners stood at “‘ fixe,” 
as they do every time official visitors come. 
All is neat and clean; but, oh, yes, grim too. 
They are the most depressing set of beings I have 
ever seen anywhere. The Herrenvolk ! Super- 
men! These leaden, wretched individuals ? 
Anything but. When good people are in 
bad physical condition, or in captivity, there 
is, all the same, a way of looking and of 
being, and how much more that is intangible 
in description, that all the same proclaims the 
fact of their goodness. Nothing like that here ! 

This is the first time I see the enemy. These 
sub-humans belong to the murderers of 
Europe and of your friends and mine. I 
find I hate them far more now, thinking of 
them, than I did in that camp. They’ just 
smelled bad then. Now, they stink. And as 
for the two lorries full of young Germans in 
uniform and under armed guard that I passed 
another day on the road between Caussade 
and their camp at Septfonds, just after hearing 
about the murders and burnings-alive and 
pillage committed at Montpezat near there 
by the S.S. of ‘‘ Das Reich,” ah, that is far 
worse. That is the real thing. These are the 
criminal type; and they lookit. One’s hackles 
rise. 

The whole of my week of intensive travel, 
from Toulouse to Perpignan, almost to the 
Spanish border, then up to Limoges and 
Oradour, with that wonderful detour to 
Figeac in the Lot, the one subject of talk, in 
train, street and café was the return of the 
prisoners and deportees. Every large station 
has its welcome committee, its loudspeaker 
calling the men, its ‘‘ first wine of welcome,”’ 
food, medical care if necessary. The repatri- 
ated soldiers are not in such bad shape, those 
one sees. But the political deportees ... 
there is a special look about them; they are 
more shrunk, even, than thin; yellow, after 
the systematic starving, beating, torturing, 
that has gone on for months, if not for years. 
They are ‘‘ dehumanised ”’; that is the word. 
As for the German side of it, the torturers of 
these men (and women too, there are large 
numbers of women returned), this is what Pierre 
Bertaux, a specialist in Nazi psychology, told 
me: ‘‘ Do youknow that an organisation existed 
in Germany which actually trained its men in 
desensitisation?’’ I didn’t know. But I am 
sure it is true. 

If the liberation of Toulouse took only two 
days, August 19th and 20th, that of Perpignan 
was spectacularly quick; it lasted from 
- 3.30 p.m. to 11.45. Listen to Monsieur 
Mercader, the good, energetic, friendly mayor 
of brick-red gleaming-white Perpignan, the 
last big French town before Spain. ... 

‘* Tt was a stiff, hard fight. Between four 
and five thousand Germans were clearing 
out of this region on August 19th and they 
had come into Perpignan after blowing up 
the quays at Port Vendres. They wanted to 
blow up the Central Post and the bridges over 
the Tet here. Our police took their arms, 
concealed until then, and sallied forth, 
hiding them, as if on ordinary duty. The 
Germans suspected them and opened fire. 
Then all broke loose and the battle raged, 
right here in the centre. Twenty F rench 
citizens were killed. We had been somewhat 
premature and we were badly under-armed. 
The Germans had tanks. Not we, of course ! 
Then the Maquis of Saurnia arrived, and that 
settled it. All over before midnight !... We 


got the bust of Jaurés (born here) set back in 
no time, but General Rigaud, another child 
of Perpignan, the Germans had melted down.” 

As the mayor was being shot at and dodging 
machine-gun bullets what should suddenly 
appear but a bridal couple . . . coming to 
him for their mariage civil. Problem! No 
adjoint au maire, no secretary as legal witness. 
He says he would have married them on his 
own, if the secretary had not miraculously 
appeared. As the bullets continued to fall, 
the bridal couple, now duly married, spent 
their first night in the shelter of a deep 
doorway. 

Perpignan is self-liberated, undamaged. 
The Germans had not the time !_ The damage 
is round about, and it is able sabotage done 
by the Maquis. 

The next day I went to Port Vendres. The 
train crept through the sizzling plain that 
June 6th (Invasion Day, to be sure), full of 
those hot vines in baking earth that make the 
rough red, the strong white, and also the 
delicate-powerful Banyuls wine. Towering 
Pyrenees advanced, and I remembered how 
the Spaniards during their war always said, 
““No more frontiers !’’ Then Port Vendres, 
a dear little harbour, just beyond Collioure 
beloved of artists. Nearly all of the quays are 
gone. The Germans blew up as much as 
they could of the concrete sides of the square 
water-front, but to-day good-tempered, sun- 
burned, bare-chested hefties were picking 
away at the damage. The Germans warned 
the population by means of the public 
““ drummer ” at 5 a.m. and all went into the 
hills and watched the two-hour dynamiting 
and the huge pieces hurtling through the air. 
At Le Raccou, on Argeles beach, the Germans 
burned all of the wooden roofs, just for the 
fun of it. And destroyed, for the same reason, 
a large childrens’ playground near Port- 
Vendres (which the mayor of Perpignan is 
getting repaired and opened again for the 
coming holidays). 

Perpignan. Here are numerous Spanish- 
Republican groups and organisations, the 
France-Espagne, as in Toulouse, Montpellier, 
and some other French towns. Juan-Miguel 
Roma, a Valencian poet here is prominent 


Love of France 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


in August, 1944, a barricade in the 

Rue de Rivoli, constructed, in the best 

architectural canon, of local materials, was 

topped off with a metal shop sign displaying 
the word Modes. ; swf 

This, with its assertion that in Paris in 
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August, 1944, a barricade was the correct, 


wear for the Rue de Rivoli, was of course 
fortuitous . . . but one of those fortuities that 
express a situation, as the colouring of a wild 
flower will express a geological condition. 
Respect for local materials is one of the 
elements in French culture. It underlies their 
art as it does their cookery, whether they build 
a chateau or a barricade they will employ the 
means of the neighbourhood with appreciation 
Plus me plaist le sejour qu’ont basty mes ayeux 
Que des palais Romains le front audacieux, 
Plus que le marbre dur me plaist V ardoise fine. 
To be homesick is common to all mankind 5 
but du Bellay’s sonnet (it seems to me) is 
characteristically of France in its exact 
statement of what home is made of. I cannot 
imagine an Elizabethan poet, however much 


in organising the better understanding of 
Republican Spanish ideals, which is the 
main function of the ‘‘ France-Espagne ”’ 
committees. I lived in this town for months 
between the two wars, the end of the Spanish 
and the start of World War Jk.:*3t-was good 
to talk to Roma and some other Spaniards, 
to hear details and facts that fill in. and 
consolidate what one knows, and has known 
all along; that after the longest martyrdom 
suffered by any people in modern times, the 
anti-fascists of Spain will not tolerate the 
Franco regime much longer. Much will have 
to happen. When it does, it may happen 
quickly. The real liberation must come from 
within, and not be ‘‘an imposed one.” 
Spanish Republicans, by the thousand, have 
fought for France’s liberation in the French 
Maquis. Those they fought with and under 
will not forget (though others will forget no 
doubt). Besides, Franco and the hundred-or- 
more-thousand Nazis now in Spain are a 
constant danger in France’s back, well- 
demonstrated by the crossing into France of 
various fascist agents whose mission it is to 
commit crimes, the blame of which they 
hope will be imputed to the Republican 
Spaniards working here mainly in agriculture. 
There are frequent individual occurrences of 
this kind. Things happening under the ~ 
surface, bad things, but, I think, some good 
ones too. ‘‘ The. real decision lies largely 
with Great Britain and the U.S.” is what the 
Republican Spaniards say. Much talk and 
much hope.. The old heartache goes on. .. . 
Thinking about all this, and about the 
wonderful day spent with the Maquis people 
in Figeac and at the burned farm, and the 
whole panorama of present France and those 
whose aims project immense possibilities into 
the near future, I leaned full of emotion on the 
iron rail running along the curious little river 
Tet that draws its line through the heart of 
Perpignan. Pink and red flowering oleanders 
grow in thick clusters each side. And suddenly 
a nightingale spoke up from one of these, so 
loud and pure and strong, not thirty feet 
away. . . . Can life be lovely, and easy and 
simple again? Somehow, inexplicably, in a 
moment like this one says, ‘‘ Perhaps.” 


he longed to return to his small manor, 
particularising that it was roofed with thin 
slates; his love of home would have per- 
suaded him that it was roofed with something 
quite as grand as any Roman marble. Because 
of this digested regionalism, French culture 
has been little troubled by the folk-art move- 
ments which other nations have had to 
undergo as a penance for not appreciating 
their natural resources. There is as much 
folk song, folk design, folk lore in France as 
anywhere else; but it has passed naturally 
into the idiom of the country, it does not 
appear with that anxious resurrected stare of 
what has been revived. 

But how does it come about, this peculiar 
compactness and homogeneity of French life 
and culture? Certainly not from seclusion. 
France has always been.receptive to ideas from’ 
elsewhere, it has exemplified the including 
aspect of Roman Imperialism as this country 
has exemplified Roman Imperialism’s other 
aspect of extension. Our colonies are abroad; 
but the French colonial empire includes 
colonies within her borders, settlements from 
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all over the world, the kind of colony inaugur- 
ated with the Latin Quarter, a district where 
scholarship, love of learning, love of thinking, 
drawn from all Europe met and settled around 
the University of Paris. 

No seclusion: and not—in our sense of the 
word—patriotism. ‘‘I love my country as I 
might love a beautiful woman. ‘I love her, 
and I see her faults.” So, long ago, I heard a 
French student trying to explain to English 
hearers how he felt about France. The words 
were rivetted into my memory by the clamour 
of reprobation which broke out after he had 
gone. What? Admit, and among foreigners, 
that one’s country might have faults ? Shock- 
ing, unnatural, cried those English voices. 

But in the sense of loving one’s country as 
a beautiful mistress rather than loving her 
as an irreproachable grandmother, the 
patriotism of France may explain the homo- 
geneity of France. It is the glory of France 
that her nationals have watched her with the 
critical and jealous glances of a lover, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ I’m not sure of that shade of blue. I 
prefer you with pearls. Take care! There’s a 
midge going to bite you. You have a smut on 
your nose. You must leave that tailor, he’s 
not worthy of you.” 

For it is impossible to be in France without 
becoming aware of this critical solicitude, 
whether it is the man tying up lettuces in his 
allotment, the girl leading the cow along to 
stake her in a fresh bit of pasture, the artist 
and the house-painter alike standing back to 
consider their brush-work, the woman in the 
kitchen who tastes and muses, the man in the 
café who is talking politics, who leans for- 
ward, his cheek on his hand and says, Pourtant. 
... And it is out of this habit of criticism and 
solicitude that France has become, not 
merely a territory, a nation, a manner of 
living, a collection of habits and turns of 
thought, but something approximating to a 
work of art. 

Art is never a gentle process. From the 
violent stillness of conception to the violent 
restraint of execution, art is something in 
which mind and body are exerted to the limits 
of capacity. Above all, art demands the most 
violent candour. If France has this quality 
of approximating to a work of art, it is because 
her nationals have not failed in violence. 
Mother of arts, and arms, and laws, she is 
also the daughter of revolutions. The Rue de 
Rivoli, amiably purveying its pretty nonsenses 
for foreign buyers, can also supply its barri- 
cades. A barricade is also Modes, and fighting 
for liberty a characteristic elegance of France. 

I say elegance, because I mean elegance. 
Whoever saw the film of the Liberation of 
Paris must have been struck by the pre- 
dominant expression on those thin and 
fighting faces, by the peculiar air of lucidity 
in all those rapid movements. Through all 
the violence, the desperation, the danger, 
there was the dexterity and composure of 
people who, as in the execution of a work of 
art, are exerting fnind and body to the limit 
of capacity, to the limits of life itself, and who 
know what they are doing and why. It was 
almost like watching sword-play or watching 
the flight of swallows. Yet it was not because 
the combatants were young, though many of 
them were young; nor because they were 
physically skilful, for some of them were old 
and clumsy. It was because they were 
mentally skilful, technicians of liberty. What 
one watched was an exhibition of civilised 
behaviour in that pre-eminently civilised act 
of rooting out fascism. It was another master- 
piece of France, prepared with critical 
solicitude, with the discipline of patience, 
endurance, cunning, audacity, and martyr- 
dom, and executed in local materials, the 
men and women of the French Resistance. 
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The Later Novels 
of Anthony Trollope 


by Fulian Symons 


was miserable. Large, uncouth, dirty and 

slovenly, he made no friends at school; 
and when his father, a once-prosperous 
lawyer who had been ruined by unwise 
speculation, removed him from Winchester, 
he was even more miserable at home than he 
had been at school. His father and one of his 
brothers died, leaving his mother without 
money; at the age of nineteen Trollope 
obtained a junior clerkship in the Post Office 
at £90 a year. He lived an unhappy, undis- 
tinguished life in London for seven years 
before being appointed in 1841, almost by 
accident, to a vacant clerkship in a surveyor’s 
office in Ireland. From this time onward he 
was successful in his work, and reasonably 
happy; he rose to an important position in 
the Post Office, and was the inventor of the 
pillar-box. For several years he regarded the 
Post Office as his work, and writing as a 
diversion; but financial success in literature 
came to him with the publication of Barchester 
Towers, when he was forty-two years old. In 
his later years he was very comfortably off. 
‘*Tt may interest some,’’ he says modestly, 
‘if I state that during the last twenty years 
I have made by literature something near 
£70,000 .. . I look upon the result as comfort- 
able, but not splendid.”’ 

These facts about Trollope’s background 
are interesting, because they reflect fairly 
faithfully a change in his novels. The series of 
books dealing with the cathedral town of 
Barchester remain his best-known works: but 
these books, which treat the life and peccadil- 
loes of the clergy with the touch of a rather 
heavy-handed Jane Austen, show only one 
of the three sides of Trollope’s writing. 
A certain naive idealism about existing social 
values breathes through the Barchester novels. 
They contain social criticism, indeed, of a 
kind not unfamiliar in Victorian novelists— 
criticism based not upon a complete view of 
society as an entity, but upon a moral concep- 
tion of the individual. Dickens, for instance, 
was an eager reformer; but, in his novels at 
least, his reforming spirit was expressed in a 
vulgar, and basically sentimental contrast 
between certain ‘‘ good” individuals and 
certain other ‘‘ wicked ” individuals. The 
poor are generally good in Dickens—but only, 
it should be noticed, if they are meek as well. 
Trollope’s Barchester novels, similarly, never 
question at all the basis of Victorian society. 
‘They proceed instead shyly to criticise 
society by a realistic, yet ironic, unfolding 
of various comedies of manners in and around 
a Cathedral town. 

In Barchester Towers for instance, most of 
the Barchester clergy are shown in an un- 
friendly light; but Trollope is desperately 
anxious throughout to be fair to them, and to 
emphasise that he really means no harm. He 
is eager, he rather pathetically says, to make 
his clergymen human beings, that is all. Is a 
clergyman a human being? It is difficult for 
us to take the question seriously, or to realise 
that Dickens’ answer to it would have been an 
unhesitating ‘‘ No.” A clergyman, to Dickens, 
would have been either a monster of virtue or 
(if he betrayed his cloth) a monster of vice. 
The charm of the Barchester novels resides in 
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their smooth ingenuousness, in the fact that 
although harsh words are said about some 
characters as individuals, no harm is really 
meant to anybody. It is a charm which is 
likely to keep the Barchester books Trollope’s 
most popular novels, at least for the next few 
years. 

The charm slowly fades, however, and the 
attitude slowly changes in the political novels 
that Trollope wrote in the ’sixties from a 
Gladstonian Liberal viewpoint, into the shrewd 
distrust and contempt for his own class in 
society that is shown in the fine novels written 
in the last ten years of his life, when he was 
no longer such a ‘‘popular”’ writer. Even in these 
later works Trollope wrote no single novel 
that can be compared with the greatest work 
of other Victorian novelists: but the rich social 
irony that flows through almost all his later 
books, and the width and power with which 
he was able to depict the shape of upper-class 
society, make his novels more impressive in 
bulk than singly, and render the whole body 
of his work strikingly complete and coherent. 
The Way We Live Now, published in 1873, is 
perhaps his finest work of fiction. 


II 


Like most of Trollope’s novels, The Way 
We Live Now contains a main plot and a sub- 
plot: and as is usual with him, the main 
plot is much the less interesting and more 
conventionally Victorian. It is obvious that 
the proportions of the book became greatly 
altered in the writing, so that Lady Carbury, 
who is identified in his preliminary notes as 
the chief character, becomes a fairly minor 
figure. Upon one plane the book is concerned 
with the love affair and final marriage be- 
tween Henrietta Carbury, daughter of Lady 
Carbury (‘‘ Thoroughly strong and good”’) . 
and Paul Montague, a reckless young man 
without money. On another plane it is 
concerned with the machinations of an 
adventurer, Augustus Melmotte, who floats 
a company to run a railway from Salt Lake 
City to Vera Cruz, and all the people, innocent 
and shady, who become involved in this 
venture. 

The Carbury-Montague love affair is a 
variant, done rather better than usual, of all 
the stories of this kind that may be found in 
Trollope. It is the ‘“‘main plot” of the 
story; but in practice it is a drag upon the 
tale’s general progress, which is bound up 
with the activities of Melmotte. The financier 
is represented as a stupid, ignorant and 
clumsy boor, whose single talent is for quite 
obvious chicanery ‘‘in the City’; but the 
belief in his enormous wealth is so potent that 
he enlists a train of noblemen and fashionable 
figures into his entourage, and becomes M.P. 
for Westminster without having the least 
knowledge of the doctrines of any political 
party. Melmotte’s name is mentioned only 
as an afterthought in the manuscript notes for 
the book: he is one of those characters, 
found frequently in Trollope, who take on a 
life of their own, and positively alter the shapes 
of the books in which they appear. He is 
shown to us as a liar and a cheat: but the 
scope of his designs is such that he becomes 


almost admirable by the side of the titled 
cadgers who surround him and whom he 
treats with a familiarity which is half-flattering 
and half-loathsome to them. His end is 
achieved with an appropriate vulgar grandeur; 
while the whole of political London is filled 
with rumours of his impending arrest for 
forgery Melmotte causes some stir by taking 
his seat in the House of Commons. He dines 
there, avoided by everybody, and becomes 
drunk. He returns to the House determined 
to speak and after being many times ignored 
gets to his feet, finds to his astonishment that 
he has nothing to say, and topples headlong 
over the shoulders of the member in front of 
him. He is, however, unabashable; he 
recovers himself, retrieves his hat, and sits 
down trying to look as if nothing special had 
happened. ‘‘ He remained in his seat for 
perhaps ten minutes, and then, not with a 
very steady ‘step, but still with capacity 
sufficient for his own guidance, he made his 
way down to the doors. . . . He did not fall 
either there or in the lobbies, or on his way 
down to Palace Yard. Many were looking at 
him, but none touched him. . . . That was the 
last which the British Parliament saw of its 
new member for Westminster.” That night 
Melmotte takes a dose of prussic acid. 


Anthony Trollope. 


The portrait of Melmotte conveys Trol- 
lope’s idea of the power of money in vulgar 
hands: the figures surrounding him give a 
terrifying picture of the snobbery and degrada- 
tion of a poverty-stricken decaying feudal 
aristocracy, anxious to bathe in the healing 
waters of riches, while having as little as 
possible to do with their plebeian provider. 
These figures are fooled and defeated at every 
turn, either by Melmotte himself or by the 
uneasy movement of their social sense, which 
tells them that by association with this 
swindler they are betraying their positions as 
‘* gentlemen.” The struggle between money 
and snobbery is shown most sharply in Sir 
Felix, son of Lady Carbury, who decides to 
elope with Melmotte’s daughter for her money, 
borrows the fares for the boat from her (they 
are going to America), loses it all at cards, and 
fails to turn up at the rendezvous; 1n Geor- 
giana Longestaffe, who, having consented, to 
the horror of her old county family, to marry 
a rich Jewish banker named Brehgert (“‘ It’s 
unnatural,” says her mother Lady Pomona, 


‘“ It’s worse than your wife’s sister. I’m sure 
there’s something in the Bible against it’’), 
insists on having a town house and a house at 
Fulham and has the mortification of being 
turned down by the Jew; and in Lord Alfred 
Grendall and his son Miles, who act as toadies 
introducing Melmotte into society, shuddering 
every time he familiarly calls them ‘‘ Alfred ” 
and ‘* Miles,”’ trying unsuccessfully to smooth 
over his crudity and bad manners. The cast 
is by no means complete; the circle of 
snobbery and humiliation is a wide one, in 
which every figure is exactly drawn; but 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate the 
breadth and satiric vigour of this novel. The 
social satire in The Way We Live Now is of a 
standard rarely approached, and _ never 
exceeded, by any other English novelist. 


III 


It would be too much to say that Trollope 
fully intended the social satire which in this 
and some other novels he achieved. He 
regarded himself simply as a craftsman working 
for a wide general public, not at all as an 
artist. He wrote mechanically, rising at 5.30 
every morning and writing for three hours at 
the rate of four pages an hour; ‘‘and as a 
page is an ambiguous term my page has been 
made to contain 250 words.” It is not surpris- 
ing that all his books contain passages of little 
merit, and several of them bear the mark of 
being composed, as they were published, in 
monthly instalments. But the fundamental 
limitation of Trollope’s writing stemmed 
from the fact that his outlook never trans- 
cended that of his own class in society; he 
was Critical of his class because they did not 
live up to his pattern of ideal behaviour for 
gentlemen ! 


The steps which took Trollope from the 
naive acceptance of the existing pattern of 
society shown in the Barchester novels to the 
strong critical view of his later books found 
little expression in his outer life. He remained 
bluff, loud-voiced, good-natured and optimis- 
tic—and politically ‘‘ a Conservative Liberal ”’ 
—until his death. Two incidents which mark 
a turning point in his outlook are his unsuc- 
cessful attempt in 1868 to become a Member 
of Parliament, and his endeavour a year or 
two earlier to make a new name for himself 
in literature by anonymous publication of his 
novels. 


The election attempt is remarkable for its 
rashness, and for the fact that one so passion- 
ately interested in politics as was Trollope 
should have been so ignorant of practical 
political conditions as to believe that he stood 
a chance of election without the support of 
the party machine. The result (he was 
compelled to participate in the system of 
bribery then universal and even then ended 
at the bottom of the poll; the successful 
candidates were unseated on a petition, and 
the borough was disfranchised) seems to have 
finished his hopes of entering Parliament; it 
also provided him with material for three 
brilliant descriptions of elections in Ralph the 
Heir, Phineas Redux and The Way We Live Now, 
and left with him a certain bitterness about 
Parliamentary affairs in general. His attempt 
to make a new reputation anonymously is one 
of the minor curiosities of English literature. 
The curiosity consists not in the anonymous 
publication, but in the self-distrust which 
prompted the experiment. ‘‘It seemed to 
me,” he writes, ‘“‘ that a name once earned 
carried with it too much favour. In order to 
test this, I determined to be such an aspirant 
myself, and to begin a course of novels 
anonymously, in order that I might see 
whether . . . as I had made one mark by such 
literary ability as I possessed, I might succeed 


in doing so again.” The attempt failed, not 
surprisingly; it was abandoned after the 
anonymous publication of two books. The 
very fact that such an attempt should have 
been made by him as a successful novelist, 
over fifty years of age, throws a light upon 
Trollope’s mingled naivete and self-distrust. 


These two experiences (which are .men- 
tioned as symbols rather than as absolute 
determining factors) led to the change of 
emphasis in Trollope’s work. He became 
more and more dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his own class in society; but he did not 
draw the conclusion that his class was failing 
to perform a useful function, but simply 
that they were not ‘“‘gentlemen.” The 
characters treated with most contempt in 
The Way We Live Now are those who have 
betrayed their own class—who are unworthy 
of the name of gentlemen. Writing of the title 
character in The Prime Minister (1876) he says, 
““T think that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of 
Omnium, is a perfect gentleman. If he is 
not, then am I unable to describe a gentle- 
man.” But alas—the qualities that seemed to 
Trollope those of a perfect gentleman will 
seem to most of us those of a perfect prig; 
and many readers will pull with some bore- 
dom through those parts of The Prime Minister 
which are concerned with Palliser’s fears that. 
he may be unfit for his position, and that his 
wife’s too reckless hospitality will leave a blot 
of vulgarity upon his reputation. In Lady 
Anna (1873) and The American Senator (1877) 
Trollope’s ‘* doubts ’’ about his class are most 
conspicuously at war with his love of the 
perfect gentleman. In Lady Anna the heroine 
marries a Radical tailor instead of the hand- 
some young lord who is her other suitor—a 
solution which shocked the reviewers and 
public of that day; while Mr. Gotobed, the 
American Senator, is bought into the book 
that bears his name for no other purpose than 
to make the most devastatingly rational 
attack against hunting, private ownership of 
property, and Trollope’s way of life generally. 
Unable to answer these arguments upon their 
own ground, Trollope’s inadequate answer is 


_ to write two or three fine descriptions of his 


favourite sport, and to show that the Senator 
is frequently imperceptive and stupid. Trol- 
lope’s Radicals are generally given strong 
personal sincerity, and are sometimes allowed 
to make penetrating social criticisms; but 
they are generally young and slightly pathetic 
figures, who end by abjuring their impractical 
notions, marrying and settling down. It was 
impossible, indeed, for Trollope to envisage 
serious and adult men wishing to overthrow a 


system that could produce a Plantagenet 
Palliser ! 


Trollope made some fine literature out of 
his doubts; but both as realist and satirist 
his full development was hampered by the 
rigidity of his outlook. Yet, both as realist 
and satirist, he has a great deal of value to 
say to us. His realism is of that rare kind 
referred to by Henry James as ‘‘ an inestimable 
appreciation of ‘ the usual’ ”’; it is in fact a 
realism distinguished from photographic 
naturalism by the ability to create character. 
The photographic naturalist, who can render 
‘‘ reality ’? down to the last shoe-lace, the 
last conversation in the pub or the factory, is 
always with us: and his only weakness is that 
he makes figures of wood, who move and 
speak only when their manipulator pulls the 
strings. Trollope’s realistic powers have not 
been stressed in this essay because they are 
very generally recognised. His powers as a 
satirist are less known than they should be: 
but while social inequalities and an ‘‘ upper 
class ”’ exist the satire of The Way We Live Now 
and some of his other novels will find many 
appreciative readers. 


Rebuilding Britain 


by Kenneth Capon 


people are going to be acutely concerned 

with the problem of finding a home. 
Almost simultaneously they will begin to 
adopt a more critical attitude towards the 
many other buildings which their normal lives 
will force them to use. 

Certainly their future homes have already 
been discussed—whether on the B.B.C. or 
round barrack room fires. As a result, even 
our propagandist housing experts agree that a 
vast majority want to live in houses, detached 
or semi-detached, with flowers in front and 
vegetables behind. 

Apart from this widespread feeling, there is 
little thought given as to how these and other 
more communal buildings are to materialise; 
nor is much interest shown in the appearance 
of the streets and roadways which these build- 
ings will create and which will surround our 
daily lives. 

Eighty per cent. of the population of 
Britain live in towns, yet nearly as high a 
percentage would hate to live in town build- 
ings; that is, flats. Why ? 

If it seems strange that this contradiction 
should exist, it is certainly deplorable that 
any pride in our towns and in our architecture, 
the most tangible monuments any civilisation 
can possess, should be almost non-existent. 
Yet an understanding of these anomalies is 
essential when considering the building 
problems, economic, technical and aesthetic, 
which have got to be faced if this country is 
ever to regain for all an ordered beauty such 
as was once enjoyed by the few, rather along 
time ago. 

If a comparison can be made between towns 
that are or were in Europe and their equiva- 
lents in England, between Hamburg and Hull, 
Paris and London, between Salzburg, Stock- 
holm, Zurich and any of the finest towns in 
Britain, it is easy to understand how living in 
the majority of British cities has become 
relatively a grim affair. 


T A FEW MONTH’S TIME MORE AND MORE 


The mediaeval slums of Paris were 
carved up but not cleared during the 
nineteenth century by Haussman’s 
spacious boulevards (2). Meanwhile 
cramped and. back-street housing, 
thoughtlessly erected in Britain’s indus- 
trial towns (1), provided the material 
for our slums of to-day. 
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Since Britain was the first country to 
become industrialised it is not surprising that 
our major towns show all the resulting horrors 
of unplanned competitive capitalism. The 
factory owners, even in the early days of 
industrial city growth, soon found it intolerable 
to live in an atmosphere polluted by soot and 
sulphur fumes and got out quick. So it is 
hardly likely that one hundred years later 
young factory workers feel enthralled by the 
idea of spending the rest of their lives, whatever 
the buildings, in surroundings little better, 
especially when their war experience with all 
its horrors has at least taken them out of these 
towns in which they have been born and 
bred and has shown them what a tree looks 
like when it is given a chance, and the feel of 
fresh air. 

Architecture, in practice, has always been 
concerned with town and country planning as 
well as with the aesthetic and practical prob- 
lems of an individual building. 

At the time when the majority of towns 
in England and Europe which are now given 
the adjective “‘ fine’? were built, planning 
was a far simpler problem. Land was a 
fraction of its present value, for one’ thing, 
while the purpose of the plan was to satisfy, 
not the needs of the entire population engulfed 
by the plan, but often the vanity or aesthetic 
whimsies of a handful of men or merely of 
one man. 

Extreme examples of this can be seen in the 
planning of Versailles, the Mall and Bucking- 
ham Palace, and Hampton Court. In the 
latter case, the avenues in the garden were 
focussed on the king’s bedroom window. 

Bath, on the other hand, was planned for a 
slightly more numerous clientéle, with a 
result more human and with less of the axial 
pompous grandeur. However, when admiring 
the brilliant fagades of the Royal Crescent or 
the houses of Regent’s Park with their immacu- 
lately designed landscape views, it is as well 
to remember those who lived in the hovels of 


the slums behind, for the finest examples of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
planning was certainly not created for their 
enjoyment. 

Up to the twentieth century, when the 
pioneers first planned and built Garden 
Cities—a tremendously important innovation 
even if teetotal or vegetarian ideals did get a 
little mixed up with the bricks and mortar 
—the Renascence eighteenth century concep- 
tion of planning was scarcely challenged. It 
is more serious that in our day that conception 
should still be held or sponsored by some 
architects and social planners, since as a 
result they are more concerned with giving 
plastic form to abstractions such as “‘ civic 
dignity,’ ‘‘ monumental greatness,” or 
‘‘ Empire pride,” than with planning towns 
for the well-being of their citizens. 

But new theories of town planning have 
been developing over a good many years, 
originating from Garden Cities like Letch- 
worth and Welwyn with their basis of 
humanitarian idealism. 

Between these two schools in their developed 
form a real battle is at last being waged. It 
can be seen in the difference of approach 
demonstrated by the Bressy-Lutyens Road 
Plan for Central London on the one hand, 
with its duplications of the screen at Hyde 
Park Corner and Swan & Edgar’s at Piccadilly 
Circus to create a farcical symmetry; and on 
the other by the more recent County of Lon- 
don Plan, which has genuinely and with some 
considerable success built its scheme round the 
living needs of the individual, the open spaces 
at his disposal, his social life in a neighbourhood 
or community and the access to his work. 

This latter approach has no relation to that 
of Napoleon III, who slashed the great 
boulevards through Paris in order the more 
easily to control the revolutionary workers as 
well as, incidentally, to give trotting space for 
his carriage horses. For in those days the 
carefree pavement café life was scarcely part 
of the plan. 

It may well be asked if these towns, with 
their exciting vistas from monuments to 
arches, their imposing buildings round squares 
or piazzas are fundamentally the creation of 
tyrants and would be retrogressive if repeated 
to-day, what can be expected from our 
democratic town of to-morrow? What’s it 


3 going to be like to walk about in? Won’t it 
be rather dull even if it is going to be built 
to fulfil its citizens’ requirements ? 


3 


The small-house garden city with its secluded squares has been the 


main English contribution to the development of ‘Town Planning (4) ; 
but a lesson should surely be learnt from Sweden on how the flat- 
dweller can be surrounded by open parkland (5). For on this over- 
populated island we must build vertically as well as horizontally if 
we wish to bring the countryside within reach of every citizen, as in 
this project for to-morrow (3), where trees, grassland and garden 
percolate right through to the centre of the city. An American 
example (6) shows how attractively even temporary houses can be 


designed and placed. 


Anyone who is interested in an objective 
survey of the immediate postwar problem 
will find the facts lucidly explained in John 
Madge’s The Rehousing of Britain*. It is 
precisely because the majority of our people, 
especially those who live in large industrial 
towns, have little idea of what they are being 
done out of right now, even with our limited 
pre-war technical knowledge, that architects 
and planners have in recent years been 
showing by means of projects, drawings, 
models, and books a new conception of life 
for the city. 

The birth of new ideas in architecture and 
planning go back to the end of the last and the 
beginning of the new century; right back to 
Rennie Mackintosh in Glasgow and later 
to the works of Loos and Hoffmann in Central 
Europe, the planning projects of Tony Garnier 
in France and rather separately to Frank 
Lloyd Wright in America; but the move- 
ment, which was loosely termed ‘* Modern 
Architecture,” became crystalised on_ the 
Continent after the last war. It produced two 
great men who have since influenced so many 
younger architects and town planners: Walter 
Gropius in Germany and a Swiss architect, 
Le Corbusier, in France. Gropius’s work 
centred round his revolutionary Bauhaus 
School at Dessau, while Corbusier worked as a 
lone architect, building what he was able, but 
theorising a great deal more on a rather 
Utopian plane, although without his idealism 
he would undoubtedly have contributed much 
less. 

There were two impulses which funda- 
mentally produced this creatively vital move- 
ment. 

Foremost was the growing awareness that 
modern technique, or rather the possibilities 
of modern technique, had advanced far 
beyond the stale building forms which were 
RET EO eee ee eC 

* In the ‘* Target for To-morrow”? series, Pilot Press. 
4s. 6d. 
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being endlessly repeated (and still are being !), 
and that it could do practically anything 
required of it. So a new start was made. 
Preconceived ideas were swept away and the 
basic needs of the building became the first 


consideration. At first this was called 
**Functionalism.”’ Later ‘‘ the — scientific 
approach.”” It was crude. It was healthy. 


It was an exact parallel with Cubism in 
painting, Atonalism in music, Constructivism 
in the Russian theatre. 

But technique could do something else. By 
mass production it might provide plenty for 
all. This new architecture from the machine 
was surely for universal enjoyment. ‘* Democ- 
racy’ had a new status and architecture 
must mean an architecture for the people. 
Architects must consider the town, the greater 
living unit. The individual units should be 
sublimated to the collective total of units. If 
a scientific attitude could be used to plan a 
home round the basic needs of the housewife 
for cooking, the children for playing, the 
husband for relaxation, a whole town could 
surely be created by the same method of 
thought. 

They are still right, these planners of the 
twenties. Their main thesis holds increasingly 
good. But what did a dreamer like Le 
Corbusier produce? Sheets and sheets of 
paper. He was personally hurt that no one put 
his plans into production. What sort of a 
world did he think he was living in? So that 
lonely technocrat-idealist went on turning 
out project after project and solemnly pro- 
claimed: ‘‘ Architecture or Revolution.” 

Le Corbusier is taken as an example 
because he carried this line of reasoning the 
furthest. He was a romantic and tremendously 
imaginative, as some of his buildings show; 
but his great thesis ‘‘ La Ville Radieuse,”’ 
although produced in the early ‘thirties, 
represents the culmination of the whole of 
post-last-war thought in planning. ae 

It is a project for a whole town, shining 


new and undismayed by geography or previous 
civilisation; and it would be a terrifying place 
to live in. Ingenious and logical though a 
scheme like that may be, towns are things 
that grow, and in them are real people not 
puppets. This fact has since been realised. 

We cannot blame too harshly these frus- 
trated creative thinkers. They weren’t allowed 
to do much work, so all they could do was 
dream. But dreams are valuable when so 
amply put on paper. Now the situation is 
violently changed. Part of England is in 
ruins. Large parts of the Continent are lying 
flat. There is no question as to action. Towns 
will be rebuilt. The only question is, how ? 
Is all the theory and research to be ignored ? 

After giving comparative statements by the 
major political parties on the Rehousing of 
Britain, Madge leaves his readers to make 
their own decisions. Towns consist of a lot 
more than homes, but a plan for housing is 
always the key to greater town planning, and 
when a modestly progressive plan like Reilly’s 
for Merseyside has already been turned down 
one begins to see the political implications 
behind a town planning which studies the 
communal and individual needs of the citizen. 

There are few academic questions left to be 
answered now. We know that modern 
technique can provide a standard of civilisa- 
tion in towns even as huge as London, which 
has yet been scarcely conceived of. The 
country could be brought into the towns by 
vast parks and open spaces. Sun and un- 
polluted air could enter the homes through 
larger windows. Electricity could abolish 
smoke, heat the homes and drive industry. 
Homes could be built to form communities 
inside the town with common amenities which 
are now considered wildly Utopian. Work 
could be close. Transport could be swift. 
Yes, all these things are known to be easily 
possible. Then let us see that our cities are 
rebuilt bravely from the start. After all, it is 
we who will have to live in them, 


ie) 


The Night of the Fire 


at \ J © INHALED BOREDOM FROM THE STEAMY 
air and our work was a monotonous 
routine, exhausting in the endless 
heat, so that even if there had been anywhere 
to go or anything to do we wouldn’t have had 
the energy to go there and doit. As the time 
of the monsoon drew near the days became 
so hot that the ground seemed tosmoulder: it 
didn’t seem possible to survive until the 
night. But the nights were unspeakable, 
the air heavy, thunderous, and damp; we 
sweated continually, the whole skin leaked 
like a wet rag being wrung out. Then there 
was prickly heat, there was sweat rash, we 
itched as if we were lousy, but it was worse 
than being lousy because nothing could be 
done to get rid of it. At night, we had 
to wear long slacks and high boots and shirts 
with sleeves rolled down because of malaria; 
the malaria mosquito can’t bite through 
cloth, but many other kinds can, and there 
were millions of them, for whose attacking 
drone we were always nervously alert, and 
they added new and fiercer itches to the 
already exacerbated skin. 

We lived in a bamboo basha, dimly lit by 
a few hurricane lamps. The walls were of 
mud and the roof heavily thatched. The 
place had a musty stable smell. Once it 
was dark there was nothing to do—the 
mosquitos made reading or writing impossible 
—and you couldn’t sleep because of the heat. 
Some lay nude under their nets, soaking the 
sheets with sweat, others walked restlessly 
up and down, itching, and spasmodically 
swatting at mosquitos. 

The night of the fire was the worst yet. We 
fanned ourselves, watched the continual 
lightning flicker outside and the fireflies, 
listened unwillingly to the hysterical uproar 
of crickets and the howling of jackals and 
hyenas, scratched ourselves, swigged mouth- 
fulls of tepid chlorinated water (that immedi- 
ately dripped out through the skin again) 
and tried to forget that it would be the same 
tomorrow and the day after, that we were 
four thousand miles from home and there 
were years ahead of us in this country. 

At one end of the basha Curly Evans, 
Slush, and Harry the Dripper were talking. 
Monotonously, rancorously, they discussed 
the vileness of the climate, the country, the 
food, the officers and sergeants, and then the 
climate again. ‘“The whole issue’s only fit for 
vultures” said Curly. It wasn’t clear to 
which of the subjects that they were talking 
about he was referring, but the others agreed 
absolutely. Then Harry the Dripper began 
to grizzle about his prickly heat and diarrhoea 
and insomnia. 

Bill Matthews, who had been walking up 
and down sullenly scratching himself for 
about twenty minutes, abruptly stopped in 
front of Harry. ‘‘Can’t you stop bellyaching”’ 
he said angrily. ‘‘You’re like an old washer- 
woman. You and your insomnia—keep 
er yons awake at night with it snoring, you 
Ou 

‘‘Wait till you’ve been out for a bit” said 
Harry in his slow monotonous voice. ‘*Wait 
till you’ve had your first three goes of malaria 
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by John Sommerfield 


and a bit of foot rot and some real proper 
dysentery, and then you can talk about other 
people moaning.” 

“You give me the screaming hab-dabs” 
said Bill. 

There would probably have been a quarrel; 
it was the sort of night that bred quarrels, 
but they were interrupted. Lofty Hudson 
came shambling in, pleased looking. ‘‘Got 
some gen” he said. ‘‘Duff gen Hudson”’ 
said Bill. ‘‘If you know it it’s bound to be 
phoney.” 

‘*You want to come and have a look” said 
Lofty. ‘‘B flight basha’s on fire.” 

*‘Isn’t it warm enough for them already” 
said Slush indifferently. . 

‘“‘There you go again Lofty” said Curly. 
‘“‘Rumourmongering, spreading alarm and 
despondency amongst the troops.” 

“I?ll betcha” said Lofty. ‘‘I’ll betcha ten 
rats—anything you like.” 

I looked out of the window. A dim rosy 
glow was swelling in the darkness, silhovetting 
the spiky tops of a clump of palms. ‘‘“There’s 
something burning’ I said. ‘‘After all, even 
Lofty can’t be wrong all the time.” 

**You see’’ said Lofty. ‘‘You see. It was 
Timber Woods started it, knocked over a 
hurricane lamp.” 

“Let’s go over and have a dekko’’ said 
Slush. ‘“‘I like a good fire—remember the 
time the cookhouse went up and Chiefy 
Laidlaw nearly got burnt to death rescuing 
a bottle of gin he’d got hidden away. I hadn’t 
had such a good laugh for months.” 

When you came out of the yellow-lit basha’s 
sweltering stuffiness you couldn’t help ex- 
pecting that the air would be a little cooler, a 
little fresher, and were always surprised that 
it was just the same, and somehow, because 
of the thick darkness, seeming even more 
oppressive. 

Our bashas were widely scattered, hidden 
away in the jungle with a tangle of haphazard 
footpaths running between them. Shining 
torches on the ground and stepping carefully 
to avoid the snakes we made our way to the 
fire. Lofty had spread his rumour well, the 
jungle darkness was alive with voices and 
footsteps, and the dancing star gleam of the 
fireflies was interspersed with the moving glow 
of red-hot cigarette ends. 

B flight basha was in a little ‘clearing, 
beside a pond, surrounded by a luxuriance 
of palms and bamboos and great mango trees 
that now, flamelit under the huge dark 
emptiness of the night sky, seemed altogether 
unreal, the exotic fantasy of some theatrical 
designer. The clearing was crowded with 
people in various stages of dress, and on the 
ground was a litter of bedclothes, books, 
hurricane lamps, kit bags, clothes, framed 
photographs, a portable gramophone, two 
fishing rods, and so on. 

“‘Burns a treat, doesn’t it” said Lofty, 
rubbing his huge hands together. 

Streamers of flame were flapping from one 
end of the roof, illuminating a thick slow cloud 
of dense smoke that flowed straight up into 
the windless night; showers of golden sparks 
rose and fell and faded; while in the little 


pond a dimmer version of the fire was re- 
flected, enacting itself in reverse, its. sparks 
and smoke and flames pouring downwards 
into the still-gleaming water’s darkness. 

‘Spontaneous combustion—that’s what 
started it’’ said a fat, self-satisfied voice behind 
me, that I recognised as belonging to one of 
the medical orderlies, a lout known as the 
Butcher’s Boy. ‘‘There’s something in the 
thatch” he said, the authority of his medicine 
bottles in his voice. ‘‘It sort of ferments and 
heats itself up. I said it would happen. I 
been expecting it for weeks.” 

I could see inside the basha through a 
smouldering door frame. It was full of an 
angry glare, like the haze round neon signs 
on misty nights. A small rain of’ blazing 
fragments fell continually. On the wall a 
gallery of pin-up girls was slowly blackening. 
“‘There goes Lana Turner” shouted Ernie 
Briggs. ‘‘And Hedy Lamarr is going to burst 
into flames any moment now. Aren’t any 
of you shower going to dash into the burning 
conflagration to rescue her.” He was 
wearing a shirt and a pair of gumboots and 
carried his trousers under his arm. ‘‘How 
come the fire anyway, Ernie?” I asked him. 
“I'd like an eyewitness account.” 

“‘T dunno” said Ernie. ‘‘I was asleep, and 
when I come to and found me net in flames 
I didn’t stop to ask.” 

“‘Save any of your kit?” 

“Not a sausage—I’m easy, I never had 
much anyway, and there’s plenty more where 
it came from. B flight’s going to have a 
wizard clothing parade after this.” 

A sheet of flame rippled out of a window 
and part of the roof fell in. There was a 
burst of cheering. 

I saw one of the chaps who worked on the 
fire tender. He was leaning against a tree, 
his hands in his pockets, watching the flames 
intently. ‘‘Why no fire fighting stuff, Taff?” 
I asked him. ‘‘What’s happened to the 
mobile pump?” 

“It’s locked up” he said unwillingly, as if 
he resented that his attention should be 
distracted for even a moment. 

“‘And the key’s bolted?” 

“Not exact’ly. Matter of fact I’m supposed 
to be in charge of it. But I gave it to Pinky 
Watson the other day, and he’s gone on leave. 
Best to let it burn out anyway, so they can’t 
find out how it started.” 

‘‘The Butcher’s Boy says it was spontaneous 
combustion.” 

‘*Spontaneous’’—he said. ‘‘The half witted 
oaf. It was Degenerate Douglas and his— 
Primus stove. Douglas has got no more 
brains than you could put in an egg spoon. 
He filled it with petrol and the—thing blew 
u BY 
**So that was it” I said. ‘‘It’s nice to know 
anyway.” 

The C.O’s jeep drove up, and emptied a 
posse of officers, who pushed urgently through 
the crowd until they reached the open space 
in front of the fire. Once they had stopped 
walking they seemed at a loss, standing there 
and trying to look official, as if they might 


order the whole thing to stop at any moment. 
Then another part of the roof fell in with a 
great shower of sparks that rained all around 
them. One fell on the adjutant’s hat, and 
after he had put it out they walked briskly 
away, piled into the jeep again, and drove 
off furiously. 

“They’ll be back” said Lofty Hudson. 
“You mark my words.” He tapped the 
side of his long nose with his long forefinger. 
“They can’t let a good fire alone. Kill joys, 
that’s what they are.” 

The top of a coconut palm that over- 
shadowed the basha, began to burn with a 
curious sizzling noise, thin flames sprouting 
from its graceful crown like flowers. The 
whole sky now seemed io be tinged with an 


Jungle Meal 


orange glare, like the night air above lit 
cities. The roof was completely on fire, a 
flat wave of smoke pouring from it, while 
hundreds of little hissing snakes of flame ran 
flickering up and down the blackened thatch. 
Part of the wall had fallen out, and through 
the gap could be seen a neat row of wooden 
beds quietly burning; large amorphous black 
flakes, the ashes of bedclothes, rose and swirled 
and fell in currents of hot air. 

There was a tremendous burst of laughter 
and cheering when the mobile pump appeared. 
After a great deal of shouting and rushing 
about the suction hose was fixed, and then it 
was found that it couldn’t reach the pond, so 
there had to be more shouting and shoving. 

Lefty Hudson was almost doubled up with 
laughter, his face crumpled like a monkey’s, 


and tears in his eyes. 
gasped. 
thing”’. 

Slush, holding a small green coconut up 
to his face, microphone wise, was giving a 
running commentary in a terrific B.B.C. 
accent... now they’ve moved up to 
Square Two” he said adenoidally. ‘‘Now 
Number One is cranking the engine—the 
suspense is terrific. Nice work Number One, 
that was a lovely stroke—oh I say, he’s dis- 
located his wrist. Poor show. Jolly bad 
luck Number One. Now Number Two is 
taking over—it’s a wonderful crowd, a record 
attendance for the ground, I imagine. Now 
he’s beginning to turn the handle—you can 
see his eyes popping with the strain—now 


“Tsn’t it wizard” he 
“T wouldn’t have missed it for any- 


tite a 


Molly Moss 


he’s turning it—the crowd’s going wild—” 
‘ The engine started noisily. Three men ran 
forward with the hose, and stood holding it 
in a rigid tug-of-war attitude. For several tense 
seconds absolutely nothing happened, then 
they began to shout at the man on the engine, 
who was fiddling hopefully with various 
technical-looking control wheels. 

“It’s even better than the cookhouse fire’ 
said Slush. ‘‘It’s got everything, this fire.” 

The pump engine stopped and suddenly you 
could hear the crackling of the flames again, 
and the voices and laughter, sounding louder 
than they had before. A group had collected 
round the pump and a buzz of arguing was 
going on. The roof of the basha had almost 
completely burned away, exposing the support- 
ing beams, which glowed red hot. 


Back came the jeep (‘“‘I told ja, I told 
ja”? crowed Lofty) followed by a three ton 
lorry from which came clanking and rattling 
noises. ‘‘Buckets !’’ said Lofty, horror stricken. 


“You know what that means.” And he 
began to walk away. 
“Putting two and two together” said 


Slush. ‘‘And making six of one and half a 
dozen of the other, it looks as if he’s right.” 

“‘They’ve had me” said Curly. ‘‘I’m 
not going to start my sweat rash up again 
pouring water over a burnt-out basha.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” 
said Slush. ‘‘And that goes for the R.A.F. 
too. Now’s the time to go underground.” 

Everywhere people were strolling away with 
studied nonchalance. The clearing was 
almost emptied in less than thirty seconds. We 
didn’t go far, seeking refuge in the under- 
growth, where we could watch unseen. Curly 
and Slush greeted each other with heavy sur- 
prise. “‘Better in the shade, isn’t it” said Curly. 
“‘Just what I was thinking” said Slush. ‘‘Too 
much unpleasant publicity out there.” 

““There’s discipline for you” said Lofty. 
“There’s organisation and espirit de corps. 
You’d never get a mob of civvies clear out 
like that, without a word being said.” 

The engine started up again, its hoarse 
roar spreading into the jungle darkness. The 
clearing was no longer brightly lit; the skeleton 
of the basha still glowed, a scaffolding shape 
drawn in redhot lines whose reflection in the 
pond delicately swayed and sometimes broke 
into momentary glowing fragments. Occas- 
ionally a spurt of flame would leap from a 
smouldering door post or window frame and 
quickly die. The palm tree had stopped 
burning: its lower leaves had withered and 
hung like shreds of ancient parchment. There 
was a smell of smoke, and the air seemed to 
have become even hotter, even thicker. And 
still the engine continued its impotent roaring. 
Suddenly it changed its note. The hose, 
held listlessly by the bored firemen, twisted 
madly from their grasp, spouting violent 
water. There was a struggle for the leaping 
nozzle; one received the jet in the pit of his. 
stomach and went down. 

‘‘Never a dull moment”’ said Slush. ‘‘Who 
says we never get any organised entertain- 
ment—now what do you think they’re doing.”’ 

They had succeeded in turning the hose, 
and were playing the jet on to the smoulder- 
ing roof beams. Clouds of heavy smoke began 
to pour up, filling the air with a melancholy 
smell of wet charred wood. 

We hung around for awhile, but nothing 
fresh happened. We remembered the 
mosquitoes and began to itch again, while 
anticipations of our stifling beds and tomorrow’s 
dust and sunglare stirred in our thoughts, 
darkening them with the shadow of our 
time’s monotony. 

‘‘Anti-climax is setting in.” I said. 

But as we walked away we were still weakly 
laughing and reminding each other of the 
choicest items of the fire. Already (while 
its ruin still smoked) it was becoming invested 
with a tender halo of recollection, beginning 
to acquire the flavour of those stories, many 
times repeated, that always began with ‘Do 
you remember the time...’ and made up a 
sort of squadron folklore. 

And a few minutes later, as if to make the 
night more memorable, there was a deafening 
thunderclap, and the rain came down, a 
stream, a flood, a deluge, that poured in 
through: our roof, that turned the dust of 
months to clinging mud and woke a million 
bullfrogs into roaring chorus. It washed the 
fire’s blackened ruins and beat its ashes into 
a grey and muddy paste. The monsoon 
had begun. 
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Ostrovsky and 
the Chanticleer 


by Jack Lindsay 


in the theatre during the last year, the 

work done by the Chanticleer company 
under the direction of Greta Douglas must not 
be forgotten. They have striven hard to widen 
the horizon, and thus link up with what Walter 
Hudd and others have done under CEMA to 
bring dramatists like Goldoni and Dekker into 
action again. Something of real theatrical 
tradition is awakening, and the frame of nar- 
row naturalistic production. in which the 
vitality of the classics is stifled, has been more 
than shaken. 

In a few months Chanticleer has staged ad- 
mirably Cocteau’s fine Infernal Machine, three 
of the rarely-seen later Ibsens, and two of the 
best Ostrovskys. Previously (but for Cardiff 
Unity’s recent Even a Wise Man Stumbles) 
Ostrovsky has been unknown here beyond 
some provincial attempts.at The Storm. Now 
he has at last appeared squarely on our stage— 
Ostrovsky, the classic Russian dramatist, who 
has maintained his place so well in the Soviet 
Union that in 1939 there were 34 plays of his 
performed in 80 Moscow theatres. 

The Chanticleer actors are professionals, 
but the theatre itself is small and outzof-the- 
way: and not enough attention has been paid 
to its work. The standard varies, and there are 
at times ragged elements; but taken as a whole, 
the productions have made an important con- 
tribution to the present development in the 
theatre. It is to be hoped that the scope of 
Chanticleer’s activities will be enlarged, so 
that the shows may get the extended audience 
and have the direct effect on the situation that 
they deserve. 

Ostrovsky, born in 1823, came from the 
lawyer and merchant class of Moscow. His 
first-staged play, in 1853, showed his method 
almost fully mature; and he went on steadily 
writing till he died in 1886, turning out some 
forty prose plays and eight in verse. He is at 
his best in satire. Critics have treated his work 
as naturalistic because of the easy conversa- 
tional diction: but that is to miss the verve and 
richness of the essential comoedic conception, 
the force and fullness of character. The 
persons of his plays live and move, each in his 
own peculiar sphere, bombinating in a kind of 
delight at his uniqueness—till sooner or later 
some of them collide, and then comes the 
humour, the witty revelation, which merges 
personal idiosyncrasy in social context and 
meaning. 

What shocked in his first play was the glee- 
ful triumph of evil over good: Schchepkin 
called it cynical and dirty. That unrelenting 
realism, mixed with vivid comoedic invention 
of character, was what sustained Ostrovsky’s 
originality to the last. In Wolves and Sheep 
(1877) the religious old lady (a common type 
in his later work) is successfully shearing the 
sheep, with the aid of the rascally small-town 
lawyer, till on to the scene breaks the large- 
scale financier. The collision is drawn with 
lyrical energy, and yet cynicism is the last word 
we could use. A tremendous feeling for people, 
a furious love of life, invades and permeates 
the satirical theme. One simultaneously 
accepts the truth-to-life, is stirred to fierce 
revolt against the triumphant money-values, 
and feels beyond all the degradation and 
cruelty the voice of those values which will 
never be dominated by the money-force. 


A MONG THE MANY POSITIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Lucy Grey caught joyously the right note as. 
the girl who is ruthlessly determined to use her 
last chance for a good match. I learn from 
Van Gyseghem that in Russia much more 
emphasis is given to her change from a meek 
little black-clad hypocrite to a gay and gawdy 
man-hunter. But once the change had occurr- 
ed, Miss Grey held the high-comedy note with 
fine gusto, and Philo Hauser played opposite 
her with nice effect. Kenneth Griffiths got 
the demoniac key of the financier excellently, 
and Rosemary Matthews made a joy of the 
silly sleepy aunt. The wicked old lady and the 
loutish lad were on a lower level of perfor- 
mance. 

Larissa (1880) has much of the same satirical 
force, but ventures into deep psychological 
waters. Ostrovsky was no Ibsen with many 
planes of symbolism, but none the less handles. 
the theme like a master. The acting of this 
play, however, was weaker. Henry Rayner as 
Karadyshev, the civil servant with an infer- 
iority-complex, who is marrying Larissain her | 
desperation, had the key part, and on the 
whole rose to it. The scene where he drunken- 
ly tries to get his own back on the snobs who 
have snubbed him, and unawares keeps on 
making a worse fool of himself against their 
solid contempt, has Dostoevskian pathos and 
irony. Karadyshev is in fact the male counter- 
part of the girl who makes a vain bid to break 
through falsity and the money-net into a real 
relationship. The tormented couple are de- 
feated by the money-world; but there is no 
defeat in the play. The lyrical acceptance of 
life becomes somehow the pledge of a day 
when energy and love will not be at cross- 
purposes. 

Critics have found various formulas for 
Ostrovsky’s work. Dobrolyubov saw him as. 
anti-traditionalist, a revolutionary; Grigoriev 
his friend hailed him as prophet of the organic 
forces of undefiled national life; Mirksy in our 
day has described him as a mere opportunist 
of stage-effect. But the real key is found, I 
think, in what I have said above. An abound- 
ing love of life is set against the workings of the 
rule-of-money, which distort all the life-values; 
the comoedic vision so fully envelops the whole 
picture with warmth that the very tenacity 
with which men use money to keep their hold 
intact becomes a testimony to the life they 
desire but cannot buy. On any self-respecting 
theatre Ostrovsky has a safe and permanent 
place. That the British theatre has had to wait 
so long for these productions at the Chanticleer 
confesses the cultural frivolity which we are at 
last beginning, nationally, to discard. 
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Reviewed by Beryl de Loete 


HESE FOUR BOOKS, VERY DIFFERENT IN 
method and in scope, are all of first rate 
importance, and one is a literary master- 

piece. South Africa, India, China—they 

touch between them quite a considerable 
portion of the world’s surface. All are by 
‘wise, experienced and unprejudiced observers 
of human life under conditions which we 
still complacently call ‘‘backward.” All are 
-of vital interest to sociologists and to adminis- 
trators, who should always be, but are not 
always, sociologists. All are acutely aware 
of the disruptive influence of alien contacts, 
as they have hitherto been experienced by 
aboriginals of whatever continent. ‘The 
policy in the past has never been to graft the 
new upon the old; it has been to destroy one 
cultural pattern and to substitute another, 
irrespective of whether it could be woven 
into the remainder of the social system and 
harmonized with existing beliefs and institut- 
ions.’ This indictment is still true; the study 
of books such as these, and the learning of 
their lesson, may still save something of 
inestimable value not only to aboriginals but 
to the so-called civilized world. 

The Realm of a Rain- Queen presents in a very 
concentrated but vivid form the life and 
culture of the Lovedu, a Bantu tribe of South 

Africa, whose central figure is a sacred queen, 

chosen for her role by the ghost of her pre- 

decessor, and whose destined end is death by 
cher own hand, in order that she may rule by 
divine right. Every chapter shows a fresh 
facet of this culture; of the network of re- 
ciprocities which is the genius of the Lovedu 
political system, the reconciliations and com- 
promises which are the genius of its legal 
system. It is a society in which competition 
plays no part, conditioned as it has been to 
mutual helpfulness and non-competitive trad- 
ing. This principle of compromise, closely 
associated with the principle of moderation, 
or going slow, (the word for slowness or 
absence of hurry is the same as that for good- 
ness or moral virtue) pervades the culture 
of this remarkable people. ‘They are always 
saying that they will try, never that they will 
succeed.” One would like to quote from 
every chapter but can only, by mentioning 
the titles of a few, show how the scene Is 
built up: A picture of everyday things in 
the village, Bases of subsistence, Family ties, 
Early training, Fertility and the drum-cult, 


Marriage and the social structure, The pursuit 
of health, The role of the ancestors, Witch- 
craft and sorcery, The rain-cult, Tribal traits 
and attitudes—all covering a multitude of 
complex and related happenings. To take 
one example: the interest of the average man 
and woman in the flora alone is astonishing, 
and there is a fascinating account of the appli- 
cation of 500 plants, listed by the authors, to 
all kinds of practical activities: dance costumes, 
games, food, medicine, furniture, weaving, 
building; though modern conditions, we are 
not surprised to read, have brought about a 
serious decline in craftsmanship and in familiar- 
ity with the vegetation. 

Yet, with all their encyclopedic information, 
the authors admit that they have left out 
whole subjects of interest, such as birth and 
death ceremonial, a detailed account of arts 
and crafts, village organization etc. It is to 
be hoped that among the fresh volumes they 
plan they will devote one to legends, proverbs, 
riddles and ‘praise-songs,’ of which they give 
only enough to whet our appetite for more. 
Again and again we are reminded in this 
wonderful book of the fatal gaps which mar 
the most enlightened educational schemes 
for ‘backward’ peoples. 

Those who know Verrier Elwin’s great 
work The Baiga will not be surprised to meet 
in his two monographs the same sombre theme 
of the destructive effect of an alien invader 
on an aboriginal culture. The Agaria is in-, 
deed supplementary to The Baiga, and many 
matters treated in detail there: an attitude 
to sex, a system of magic, a scheme of primitive 
jurisprudence, a policy for the future that 
would apply equally to any of the tribes in- 
habiting the Maikal Range, are not repeated 
here. The Agaria are the iron smelters and 
blacksmiths of the Central Provinces of India, 
who, socially despised, are yet regarded as 
having considerable supernatural power. 
Their folk-lore and mythology is fascinating; 
here was a people who lived every moment 
of their lives for an ancient craft and by a liv- 
ing myth. The central theme of the book is 
this marriage of myth and craft. Verrier 
Elwin indulges in the speculation that the 
Agaria may be connected with the Asura, 
ancient enemies of the gods, the metal workers 
who brought to an end the age of stone. 
Many Agaria stories relate to the sun, and an 
ancient quarrel with the sun is still a chrono- 
logical landmark. It is to this they allude when 
they refer to their happier past as ‘before the 
war’. There are also some wonderful stories of 
the Creation, most of which make some allusion 
to the iron-craft of the Agaria. 

The last chapter ‘Decay,’ melancholy 
though it is, is not without a ray of hope. 
Who knows whether the present necessity 
of producing more iron may not bring protect- 
ion and education in an improved technique 
to the Agaria, and interrupt the long decades 
of slow material decline which have broken 
their spirit? It may even be that the fears 
which haunt this socially despised tribe, and 
which Elwin characteristically analyses in 
their dreams, have, since he wrote this book, 
been partly resolved. He commends them to 
the Government of the Central Provinces 
with these wonderful words of the Emperor 
Acoka: ‘Even upon the forest tribes in his 
Dominion His Majesty has compassion,. . 
though the power to harry them is in His 
Majesty’s hands. For His Majesty desires 
for all animate beings security, control over 
the passions, peace of mind, and joyousness.’ 

Elwin’s second monograph, Maria Murder 
and Suicide, which looks at first sight like a 
fragment of the ‘crime ration,’ is in fact 
supplementary to W. V. Grigson’s remark- 
able book Maria Gonds of Bastar, published 
several years ago, andGrigson has appropriately 
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written the foreword. From what angle does 
the author consider the crimes which give 
the book its title? He points out the absorbing 
sociological and psychological interest in 
studying the reasons which drive unsophisti- 
cated men to kill and wound their fellows, or 
themselves; and shows that their behaviour 
afterwards, as well as the conduct of everyone 
concerned, is of almost equal importance. 
This book, with its many statistics, is as ori- 
ginal as it is fascinating. Its value to Indian 
administrators will certainly be recognized. 
Perhaps our penal reformers will also find 
something to their purpose. 

The only story I can allow myself to quote 
is that of the honour paid to a murderer who 
died in jail while serving a life sentence for 
the murder of his uncle. He was rich, a 
medicine man and diviner, and his death 
seemed far more important to the village 
than that of the man he had murdered. So they 
erected to him a carved memorial pillar, 
the highest honour that the Maria can pay 
to the dead, ‘the equivalent of being buried 
in Westminster Abbey.’ One carving shows 
him as a diviner sitting in a swing; another 
mounted on an elephant, another on horse- 
back attended by his wives. ‘All round him 
are the symbols of his life; deer and tigers 
represent his love of the chase; axes, swords 
and knives symbolize his valour and enter- 
prise; two men carry a pot of beer in memory 
of his drinking prowess. It is curious to re- 
flect on the memorial tablets which an 
Epstein or Dobson might have _ been 
called upon to design if our social sanctions 
had taken a different turn. 

The Gobi Desert conforms to no anthropo- 
logical standard, nor indeed is that its purpose, 
though mankind is certainly the author’s 
study, and a profound knowledge and love 
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of humanity pervade her book. The Gobi 
Desert is a great book and a work of art. It 
is a synthesis of a lifetime spent in China, and 
of journeys extending over many years through 
every byway of the desert. It is thus not the 
record of a period of ‘field-work,’ but of a 
life spent in the field. Miss Cable and. her 
inseparable companions, the two Misses F rench, 
are missionaries, and an earlier book, entitled 
Something Happened, which covers much of the 
same ground, gives a vivid picture of each of 
these intrepid and delightful women, and at 
times almost frightening glimpses of the 
martyr’s exaltation. The Gobi Desert is more 
impersonal, and certainly a greater book. 
There is an element of mystery about its 
construction, as in all great works of art. 
There are no statistics; even silence on certain 
things one would have loved to know, such 
as the nature of that dramatic performance, 
lasting several days,which the author happened 
on at the Temple of Pure Gold. Yet one 
feels she falls short in nothing. It is not the 
events of an exciting Journey, but the soul of 
the desert and of those who live in it which 
she records. The Bible in Spain is the only 
book with which we can compare it, though 
there is far more of the showman about Borrow, 
and perhaps also more of conscious artistry. 

Yet Miss Cable is certainly a great artist 
in the selection of her material and in its vivid 
and moving presentation; she has revealed 
a world of nature and of the human spirit in 
a way which has perhaps never been achieved 
before. The principal object of her journeys 
was of course not adventure; it was a mission- 
ary enterprise comparable to that of Hsuan 
Tsang, (better known to readers of‘ Monkey 
as Tripitaka) who went to India in the seventh 
century to fetch the Buddhist Scriptures for 
the Emperor of China. Indeed the conditions 


Agaria youth in dancing dress. 


of desert life are so much the same now as 
then that this book serves as the best possible 
companion to Monkey. The Great Sage, Equal 
to Heaven, would be rather piqued, by the ~ 
way, to find what heroic exploits history 
attributes to his essentially poor-spirited 
Master. Miss Cable adores the desert, with 
all its hardships, and she fills us with a longing 
as great as her own. ‘‘I myself began to 
drift into the spirit of this unchanging place, 
and to find a strange relief from the illusion 
of passing time. When I stooped to pick up a 
coin, it was one which had been dropped a 
thousand years before, and the string of beads 
in my hand was the ornament of a woman of 
the Han period. Here the centuries passed 
and left scarce a trace behind. In the calm 
of this detached, monotonous life, the passing 
of an age made less impression than does the 
flight of a day in the restless, changing West. 
The people,of South Lake remained unaffected 
by the turmoil of an agitated world, and to 
them its rapid changes would appear to be 
both unseemly and unworthy.” 

Miss Cable describes with equal power the 
desert sands, the brilliant mosaic of its stony 
floor, the artistic monuments of Gobi, the 
luxury ofa desert palace and the enchantments 
of its oasis, the vortex of revolutionin which she 
and her companions were caught up, the 
sufferings of the common people. It was 
among these last that her work lay, and it is 
her rendering of the daily life’ of countless 
unnamed Gobi dwellers, in whose dialects 
she and her companions familiarly conversed, 
that gives her book its unique character. The 
peasant, the nomad, the carter, the shop- 
keeper, the soldier, the deserter, the brigand, 
the Russian émigré, the unseen traveller in the 
night, the little Chinese girls on their way to 
be sold as prostitutes, the blind bird-whistler, 
who with his ‘‘ delicate trills and warbling 
sounds filled the grimy courtyard with such 
melody as is only associated with shady woods 
and babbling streams,” all are described with 
equal sympathy, and to all she gave her 
message of peace—even to the redoubtable 
Mohammedan war-lord, Ma Chung-ying. 
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Reviewed by Christo pher Lee 


OUR NEW AND VARIED VOLUMES FROM 
Routledge raise at once the question of 
what we expect poetry to be. Miss James’ 

volume, written between the ages of fourteen 

and seventeen, shows something of the felicity 
and innocence claimed for it by the publisher: 

a feeling for words and music, a directness 

** brave with youth and love, passions and 

enmities.”’ Neither is sustained and the book 

is not satisfying: the quality of a poem like 

** The Night Has Fallen” is too infrequent; 

but we are reminded of aspects of poetry that 

are often obscured by contemporary practice. 

Mr. McFadden has much more what we are 

used to: the world at war, Ireland, echoes of 

_ Yeats and a word about Swift; sometimes an 

adolescent pose but in general a decent 

seriousness and competence. The set of 
elegies commands sympathy and some poems 

(e.g., ‘‘ Dublin to Belfast”? and ‘‘ The 

Journey Home ”’) emerge as themselves; but 

not sufficiently for this book to stand out. 

For the usual reason: its images and its 

rhythms are not compelling enough: we are 

pleased, perhaps, but not shaken. Images 
following images may add up, but may as 
easily cancel out; and it is only when they 
suddenly multiply, not add, that we can be 
sure of the higher results that most poets aie 
after. Mr. McFadden’s view of the Irish 
poets, ‘‘fortunate in being ourselves, each 
with his personal war ”’; and his conclusion 

“* that he who stands alone 

high in echoing time, 

cold and hard as a stone 

sunk in a sunless sea, 

conquers the ache of time” 
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both represent a start that may lead some- 
where, but only if the attempt at an aris- 
tocratic anarchism can be transformed by 
experience into something more valid. The 
last poem, ‘‘ The Journey Home,’ shows 
feelings and qualities that could be liberated 
by a truer and deeper conception of society. 

Mr. Currey’s is another temperament. In 
geography and in style he ranges more widely, 
accumulating sharp descriptions of life in the 
army: He is a good, sometimes an excellent, 
reportei of the inward as well as the outward 
soldier, with a skilful control of verse forms. 
““Local Leave” and ‘‘ Telephone Box” 
speak for every serving man and woman, who 
will also understand his version of Iceland as 
primarily 

no beer, no flicks, no women; in fact, No! 
yet his facility betrays him: in spite of the 
sustained quality of the sequence “ Ultimate 
Exile”? and others he lapses so often from the 
operative level of poetry into neat description: 
the rhymes and patterns continue with a 
smooth, bland insensitiveness that is some- 
times intolerable. 

Alan Rook is a more reflective poet ; 
but he disappoints by going forward so little 
from his previous volumes. Such poems as 
““Song of the Clover” or ‘‘ The River” 
have a gravity and compassion that deserve 
recognition. Yet he again seems not to feel 
the difference between a flat surface and a 
curve: it is as if his desires can never become 
acts. “‘all that we ask is to flower as the 
roses flower,”’ etc., etc. on page 22 is a watered 
version (surely conscious ?) of a D, H. Law- 
rence poem, and the poet who could be 
content with this, knowing the original, would 
use cardboard when he needed a steel spring. 

Rook’s work is sensitive and thoughtful, 
and often says (in various ways) ‘‘ our duty is 
to life’; but he disappoints because his 
contemplation is passive, not active. ‘‘ The 
Green Mountain,” for example, a sequence 
that deserves careful reading, does not 
achieve its desired ‘‘ freedom in the act of 
being ’’: it may persuade but it cannot 
compel: it goes on talking but does not carry 
the feelings with it. Poetry being what it is, 
this weakness is found on all levels: in the 
lack of feeling for words and images—‘“‘ part 
and parcel of the flowering of the rose ”— 
in defective cadences, in imitation (such as the 
slab of didactic-Eliot on page 31), and in 
flatness. A more athletic—but not violent— 
use of words, a move active contemplation 
(which could still be as solitary and medita- 
tive as he liked) would give the tension, the 
incandescence that are lacking here. 

These reflections are strengthened by other 
volumes. Herbert Corby’s book, described 
as ‘‘ poetic reporting from the R.A.F.”, is 
clear, often vivid, reasonably skilful with 
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feelings that must often be shared. But this is 
not enough: here again we have addition 
that does not multiply. Images and rhymes 
go on and on but without the chemistry, the 
transmutation that they need. So many 
pictures, but if we were really made to see we 
should feel more: and it may be significant 
that a pastoral like ‘‘ Lincolnshire Sky ”’ is 
noticeably more successful than most of the 
war poems. Ronald Bottrall, besides being 
older and longer in the trade, is also a more 
inward poet; and in spite of occasional satire 
and invective (often telling, sometimes sadly 
misdirected) he is conducting an interior 
exploration which often gives him more power 
to present outward events: because word, 
image and idea matter more the impact is 
greater. His success is only partial: percep- 
tion, sensitiveness and precision are marred 
by many weaknesses; yet they are sometimes 
achieved. Unfortunately this inwardness is 
wrongly yoked: its qualities would emerge 
much more fully (or is it too late ?) if the poet 
were less lonely, less afraid of losing defences, 
of being jostled. 

But this brings us to Ewart Milne, who is 
different again: erratic, unsure, yet the most 
promising of all these poets. Sometimes he 
takes his cue from another poet—Auden, 
Eliot, Hopkins, and less obviously Lorca— 
yet he is genuinely fresh and varied; and 
although he can bump badly (e.g., ‘‘ Air 
Combat,” ‘‘ Still Life’) he can also swing 
cleanly into the upper air. It would be wrong 
to call him profound; but he is sufficiently 
quick and agile, sufficiently deep and interior 
to promise well. ‘‘ Theme Song,” ‘‘ Bombers 
Moon,” ‘‘ July 14,” ‘‘ Lines for the Classless 
World,’”? and ‘‘ The Waterside Poem” are 
rich in surprises; and writing of Aragon, 
who ‘‘had mined and broken open”, he 
speaks with a voice of his own, even though it 
deliberately echoes Eliot for a moment: 
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Well but considering the agony and that votce 

Saying Liberty and the dread pains not over, not 

nearly over, 

We were, how shall I put it, appreciably shaken: 

Almost as if suddenly there was something 

precious, something 

Which unless we dared io wear to-day, to-morrow 

we would lose. 

In their various ways, then, these poets 
remind us that there are many kinds of 
poetry; that reporting needs to be transmuted, 
the reaction to the outer world becoming 
interior before it can re-emerge; that gaiety, 
directness, wit have their place; that con- 
templation, to make poetry, must generate 
power; and that whatever is generated cannot 
reach us without art. The art in most of these 
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books is not scrupulous or exacting enough: 


at moments it is even like dancing without 


muscles in a ballet with no climax. But we 
have a chance to look into these questions, 
with a wealth of illustration, in the two 
anthologies. 

New Lyrical Ballads (an inexcusably careless 
specimen of book production) is a fairly 
homogeneous collection that sets out to affirm 
a direct and active relation between poetry 
and life and to regain simplicity on a new 
level. Personal Landscape, on the other hand, 
is an anthology of exile, the work not of a 
group but of highly personal writers brought 
together in Egypt by the chances of war: they 
have no common aim, no belief in simplicity 
and little scope for any active relation with 
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life. Both books should be read with care. 
The first (not all ballads by any means) is a 
social book: the authors are concerned with 
man in contemporary society and are trying’ 
to carry poetry back to the mass of the people. 
Hence the ballads, some of which are good; 
and the attempt in other poetic forms is a 
valuable discipline. Too many of these 
authors, however, neglect the obvious danger. 
Simplicity is not a surface quality and poetry 
never operates on the surface: description, 
statement, even challenge must be re-created 
at a certain depth before they can properly 
emerge; and power needs complex and exact 
machinery for its expression. The poem may 
in the end be simple but the process is not. 
In this regard the first poem, ‘* The Roots of 
Songs,” is sadly out: this poet, with many 
others here, could learn much from Randall 
Swingler, for example, who stands up well 
in this collection. The attempts at presenting’ 
the war and at a heroic verse for modern 
heroes have more quality than some of the 
shoddier poems would suggest. 


New Novels 


THE WEEPING WOOD by Vicky Baum. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

STRANGE FRUIT by Lilian Smith. Cres- 
sett Press. 9s. 6d. 


by Fames Hanley 


HE SURPRISE AMONGST THIS MONTHS” 
novelsis Miss Vicky Baum’s Weeping Wood. 
Hitherto I had associated her with grand’ 
hotels, synthetic love-making, maudlin senti- 
mentality, a certain crudeness, if not coarse- 


ness of phrase, a cheeriness that was hard and 


bright. This new book is quite different, 
though one could hardly call it a novel. It is, 
in fact, a collection of stories, written round a 
single theme, and the theme is Rubber. It is. 
a history of the Rubber industry, and it reads. 
unlike any other history that has ever been 
written. Immense research has gone into it, 
and one is struck throughout by the moral 
earnestness and sincerity that lie behind it. 
This is history as it should be written, it is. 
the living geography of Rubber. One must 
admire the author’s courage, for this story is. 
the story of exploitation, grievous and vile. 

The weeping wood is the Rubber plant of 
the Brazilian jungle, and its story covers the 
entire globe, involving millions of people of 
many nations. Miss Baum has here laid bare 
the lives of numberless characters, some real, 
and some fictitious, from humble Indians to. 
millionaire magnates, and all are drawn with 
tremendous force. The stories are violent, sad, 
heroic. Each,story reads like a complete novel. 
Of these I would specially mention two, which 
I shall not forget for a long time; ‘‘ The 
Death of an Indian ” and ‘‘ Improvement in 
Boston.” The latter is the best story of a 
drunkard I have yet read, not excepting that 
minor classic of drunkenness, The Lost Week-end 
The Weeping Wood is a searchlight of passionate. 
concern on one strictly exploitive field. It is 
certainly worth reading. 

Miss Smith is an American, I had a feeling 
throughout the reading of it that Strange Fruit 
was the work of a Negress. But I may be 
wrong. Like Miss Baum, it is written with 
power and sincerity, and it mirrors for us the 
ever-festering sore of the drab South, with its. 
horrific racial feuds, which oddly enough, 
continue even to-day whilst America is intent 
on making the rest of the world safe for 
democracy. It makes such intent seem bogus, 
sham, when the very rudiments of democracy 


and liberty are denied to the American 
Negro. Like the Indian of Miss Baum’s book, 
he is only used, our own colonies being no 
‘exception, but it is books like Strange Fruit 
which ultimately reduce all the powerfully 
flavoured and high sounding rhetoric of 
‘statesmen to verbal rubble. We do not doubt 
the book, since we know. And against its story 
and its argument Declarations, Charters, and 
Affirmations have the substance of deflated 
balloons. 

Strange Fruit is beautifully written, Miss 
Smith has the complete absorption, as well 
as the right detachment of the genuine writer, 
and the story concerns the love of a young 
white American for a Negro girl. It is sad, 
tender, full of feeling, without which a 
novel is nothing. The tangle and welter of 
‘such a potential relationship is told with the 
flawless and unwavering sincerity of a true 
artist. 

We get here the raised map of black misery, 
of white intolerance, and indifference, except- 
ing in a few outstanding cases where the 
explorative spirit is at work, quietly, and full 
of hope. The characters are vividly drawn, 
‘one gets a series of pictures of the South that 
come fresh to the eye, and all the colour and 
warmth of that country come _ through. 
Strange Fruit is an imaginative rendering of 
the problem of black and white in ‘‘ the 
ffree-est country in the world.” 


An Important New 
Series 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA BOOKS. 
Opera in English. Madame Butterfly. Cosi 
_ fan tutte. Peter Grimes. John Lane. The 
Bodley Head. 2s. 6d. each. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


WISH OUR MUSICAL MENTORS WOULDN’T 
keep telling us that we are not an operatic 
people. Too many folk believe that 
already and if they persist, the road to English 
opera, which is being paved so excellently in 
actual practice at Sadler’s Wells, may never 
be opened. Even in his introduction to the 
first of these books, Tyrone Guthrie sounds 
the melancholy note, though quietly. In 
their hearts the fellow-countrymen of Purcell 
and Sullivan know better and when they get 
the chance they flock to opera. They may 
not be aware of the names of Holst, Vaughan 
Williams, Ethel Smyth, Rutland Boughton or 
Stanford, who have all contributed their mite 
to the common heritage. But they flock to 
opera. Some of the works of those men might 
_ very well be regularly performed to-day if we 
weren’t so often treated to jeremiads about our 
lack of interest. What should be insisted upon 
is our lack of direction. A bloody war falls 
upon us and then, and only then, a British 
Council noses round for representative British 
music to show other nations what we can do. 
And CEMA goes about rallying our suscepti- 
bilities to fine art and finds us curiously 
responsive. Now the required direction is 
showing itself. ; 
The need to maintain a livelihood during 
the war forced the Wells management into 
daring experiment. They made shift, sending 
a meagre company to small towns, singing 
always in English. Provincial audiences 
cared not a rap for elaborate scenery so long 
as they could follow the story. The Beggar’s 
Opera, Traviata, Butterfly, Bohéme, Figaro, The 
Bartered Bride. The new conditions forced a 
new approach. Not only the music but the 
staging, the very appearance of the artists, 
their acting talent, were taken into account. 


As the experiment succeeded further recruits 
were made and larger cities played. The 
tawdry trappings that had accumulated round 
Covent Garden were scrapped. Fresh transla- 
tions by musical scholars were made. In a 
Czech opera like The Bartered Bride, the 
common German version was thrown over- 
board and a Czech expert consulted. The 
genuine article was displayed in all its fresh- 
ness of colour and exciting rhythms. 

But now a genuine English opera is added 
to the repertory, the first of many, we hope 
and believe. Peter Grimes stands shoulder to 
shoulder with acknowledged masterpieces; 
Benjamin Britten joins Verdi, Mozart, 
Puccini and Smetana. Sadler’s Wells has 
learnt a great deal in four or five years of 
hard experience. They know that it is not 
sufficient merely to stage operas. They must 
prepare the ground for the future. They have 
published these booklets which consider 
individual operas from various expert points 
of view. Cosi fan tutte, for instance. Its story 
is plainly and fully told. Its history is described 
by Professor Dent, than whom no one writes 
about Mozart more fascinatingly or more 
authoritatively. From the angle of the play- 
goer, Clemence Dane discusses the dramatic 
content. Or Mosco Carner defends Puccini, 
for it is true that he needs defence. Criticism 
that is purely musical has been apt to decry 
his operas as vulgar, melodramatic and even 


entertaining. To that sort of thing these . 


attractive books are a counterblast. 

And don’t you see? The more deeply in- 
formed we are about the nature of opera the 
more we shall demand that it be tackled on 
the right basis. Not the box-office basis, that 
is. Sadler’s Wells might even become the 
National Opera—but one of many. The 
nation of shopkeepers might turn out to be 
a nation of opera-makers, for composers can’t 
do the job by themselves. 
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COBBETT PUBLISHING CO. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. IN THE WEST 
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Good Work from 
Bristol 


BRISTOL PACKET (Rankin Bros., Bristol). 
2s. 6d. 

HIs “PACKET” IS FAR SUPERIOR TO_ ITS 
T ‘predecessor. It is more genuinely Bris- 

tolian, and the level of the writing is 
much higher—in addition to which it has a 
number of good photos and several drawings, 
three of them by an excellent artist, D. M. 
Moore. The Bristol Writers and Artists 
Association, the co-operative which now 
publishes the collection, is succeeding with 
its experiment. True, the Foreword still shows 
considerable confusion, tries to exalt the 
amateur who writes after a hard day’s work 
on a job, and sets ‘‘ mass-culture ”’ against 
‘‘the liberal education in the humanities 
which is necessary to so-called ‘ fine ’ writing.” 
This is to widen the barrier which we want 
to break down, and which in fact the Bristol 
Packet is doing its bit in breaking. For though 
some of the writers keep on thinking out 
their problems aloud, before they have got 
them clear, for the most part they are moving 
in the right direction, and in practice the 
Association is solving its conflicts. The stories 
and most of the verse are good. W. R. Hutton 
in particular has a savage talent which he is 
beginning to control. 

The Packet is serving a good purpose. It 
gives the Association a job to focus on and 
argue out; the writers and artists have a 
concrete goal, are learning collaboration, and 
as part of that are shaping their talents along 
individual lines sharpened by the common 
task. The Association is thus getting past its 
teething troubles, and should serve as a 
stimulus to the formation of similar groups in 
other parts of Britain. 
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The 
Comedie Francaise 
and the Old Vice 


by Eric Crozier 


HE COMEDIE FRANCAISE HAS VISITED 
"Tendon at least five times in the past 

seventy-five years, with an inexplicable 
gap between 1893, when Mounet-Sully was 
their greatest actor, and 1939. This is the 
first year in which the British have had a 
repertory company of sufficient importance 
for an exchange to be made between the 
capitals. We might, of course, have sent Mr. 
Gielgud and his company from the Haymarket, 
but since the Old Vic was chosen for export, 
let us examine the past, present and possible 
future of that theatre, which grew out of the 
untiring efforts and appeals for charity of 
Miss Emma Cons and Miss Lilian Bayliss, 
against the continued existence of the French 
national theatre for over two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Comédie Frangaise was established in 
1680 by a decree signed by Louis XIV and 
Colbert, directing the amalgamation of two 
famous troupes of players— Moliére’s company, 


which had already joined forces since his | 


death seven years earlier with the actors of 
Le Marais, for whom Corneille wrote, and 
l’Hotel de Bourgogne, the home of Racine’s 
tragedies. The decree stated the king’s inten- 
tion of approving the list of official players, 
and gave them exclusive rights for the per- 
formance of French plays in Paris—a condi- 
tion that was to cause as much evasion of the 
law by smaller companies as the English 
Licensing Act of 1737, which forbade the 
acting of straight plays anywhere in London 
except at the two Patent Theatres. 

The original French company contained 
fifteen actors and twelve actresses. These 
were the “‘ sociétaires,” sharing all profits in a 
fixed proportion. Other players could be 
admitted as ‘‘ trial members,”’ but it was their 
responsibility to pay the pensions of the 
retiring ‘‘sociétaires’? whose places they 
would ultimately fill. 
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Town 
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Bristol 
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The Dome 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical Culture, Ltd.) 53 Welbeck St., W.1 


in Cugust 


Time Conductor Soloists 
2.30 Karl Rankl Eileen Joyce 
6.30 Karl Rankl 
6.30 Warwick Braithwaite Colin Horsley 
6.30 Louis Cohen Maréchal 
6.30 Sir Thomas Beecham 
6.30 Sir Thomas Beecham 
6.30 Karl Rankl Ivy Dickson 
2.30 Sir Thomas Beecham 
7.0 Sir Thomas Beecham 
2.30 Charles Miinch 
6.30 Charles Miinch 
6.45 Charles Miinch 
2.30 Sir Thomas Beecham 
6.45 Charles Miinch 
7.0 Charles Miinch 
3.0 Charles Miinch 
6.45 Charles Miinch 
6.45 Charles Miinch 
Welbeck 1258 


In 1687, the Comédie had to move quarters > 
they built a new home in the street now 
known as la Rue de I’Ancienne Comédie, 
where they played for over eighty years. By 
the middle of the century, this was becoming 
too small for their audiences and had to be 
given up. They set in train the building of a. 
much larger house—the present Odéon— 
and during the twelve years of its construction 
established themselves at the Tuileries. The 
final move was to be in 1799, to the house 
that they still occupy in the Rue de Richelieu. 

Various decrees, drawn up by the Court 
Chamberlain in consultation with the leading 
actors of the company, regulated the internal 
administration, responsibility for discipline, 
the policy, the repertory, and the amount of 
annual subsidy. It was agreed that members. — 
of the company should act as arbitrators in 
disputes between provincial actors. The 
Chamberlain was empowered to order any 
French actor to come to Paris and perform 
at the Comédie. 

The repertory of the company was naturally 
based on the three giants of French drama— 
Moliére, Racine and Corneille,but Dancourt, 
Voltaire, Marivaux, Beaumarchais and a. 
great many others had their first showing 
with them. Despite their reliance on Royal 
subsidy, the company was independent 
enough when it thought its rights endangered. 
A decree forbidding the performance of ballet 
on their stage was answered by the immediate 
shutting of the theatre until the decree was. 
withdrawn. Another affair, when the Court. 
Chamberlain interfered in disciplinary action 
against an actor who was his mistress’s father,. 
began with the defiant principals of the 
company being hauled off to prison, and. 
ended with a public outcry which secured 
their triumphant return. , 

Three years before the Revolution, the 
Monarchy set up a national School of De- 
clamation—later to become the Conservatoire. 
The great Talma was one of its first students. 
He played at the Comédie while still a 
student in 1787, and was admitted as a 
“* sociétaire ’? two months before the Revolu- 
tion, when he was only twenty-eight. His wild 
behaviour, together with a demand that the 
theatres of the Republic should give only 
“* plays that will animate the national pride 
of our citizens,” caused an entire split among 
the actors. One group of twenty-six was 
informed against, arrested and condemned to 
the guillotine. Their director, who missed 
arrest through being away, fell dead when he 
was told the news. The actors were saved by 
the kindheartedness of an extraordinary 
character named Labussiére. He had been 
pushed into a small official job through 
influence, and was put in charge of the files 
of condemned persons. He took advantage 
of the disorder and stupidity of the hastily 
improvised offices to ‘‘ lose ’ as many dossiers 
as possible, by tearing them to bits, soaking 
them into a paste, and carrying the little 
pellets about in his pocket until he got a 
chance of dropping them in the Seine. In 
all he saved nine hundred and twenty-four 
lives in this way, including the players, who 
were released after eleven months’ imprison- 
ment. 


Enmity betwéen the two groups continued 
until 1799, and at one moment there were 
three small companies in Paris, each claiming 
to be the authentic Comédie Francaise. 
Revolutionaries and suspected royalists were 
finally reconciled, and established themselves 
in their present theatre. Napoleon com- 
mandeered this building in the following year, 
and handed it back to the actors for their 
free use: he reorganised the administration 
of the company, gave it new subsidies, and 
set the fashion at the Court of regular attend- 


ance at the theatre, which he loved. His final 
decree concerning them was signed on the 
eve of disaster—Approved at Moscow, October 
15th, 1812—-NAPOLEON. This was a charter 
establishing the rights and defining the duties 
of the actors, which served as their constitution 
for over a century. 

Between 1815 and 1843, the Comédie 
became a literary battlefield where the 
Romantics, under the leadership of Dumas 
and Victor Hugo, strung up their ornate 
banners of revolt against the yoke of classical 
tradition deriving from Racine and Corneille, 
demanding greater freedom in language and 
in the material of their plays, with Shakespeare 
as chief hero. This violent reaction died a 
natural death. For the remainder of the 
century, the theatre continued its steady 
course of guarding the traditions of perform- 
ance of the classical French repertory, adopting 
whatever proved to be of permanent value 
from the work of the smaller theatres, which 
kept up the turmoil of experiment through 
naturalism, symbolism, neo-romanticism and 
expressionism. 

After the Great War, the Comédie opened 
its doors to the plays of the chief contemporary 
dramatists. In 1936, a new administrator was 
appointed—Edouard Bourdet—who invited 
the four most famous French producers— 

‘Jacques Copeau, Charles Dullin, Louis 
Jouvet, and.Gaston Baty—to revise the pro- 
ductions of the company. 

I have gone to this length in discussing the 
history and evolution of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, because this is a unique case of theatrical 
continuity over more than two centuries, in 
which traditions have been handed down 
from player to player, and contemporary 
plays shown side by side with the masterpieces 
of French dramatic literature. Our own 
theatrical history is a patchy affair in com- 
parison. The great Elizabethan and Jacobean 
ages of drama, followed by total closure of 
our theatres for eighteen years during the 
Commonwealth; between the Restoration 
and the middle of the last century Shake- 
speare’s plays at the mercy of any playwright, 
theatre manager or star actor who felt they 
would be improved by cutting, re-writing, 
or as musical shows ; Garrick hacking “‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’ into an afterpiece, renaming 
it ‘‘ Florizel and Perdita,’’ and prefacing it 
with the cynical announcement— 

It is my hope, my wish, my only plan 

To lose no drop of that immortal man.— 
or writing a dying speech for Laertes that 
went so well on the first night that Garrick 
took it away and used it himself as Hamlet ! 
Charles Kean consulting a roomful of pro- 
fessors about Shakespeare’s oversight in giving 
Bohemia a sea-coast, and finally changing it 
to Bithynia, and staging the play with 
‘* vegetation proper to that place.” 

In England, we leave our theatre to make 
the best of whatever happens to be in the 
market at the time, without bothering to 
preserve past traditions, or to plan for con- 
tinuity in the future. Our taste is for personali- 
ties—not for the idea of a theatre as a unity 
greater than those who serve in it, and which 
outlives the actor, manager or producer who 
may for a time be its chief glory. We think of 
the Lyceum because of Irving and Ellen 
Terry: His Majesty’s because of Beerbohm 
Tree: Drury Lane because of Garrick, 
Edmund Kean and Ivor Novello. 

The only two theatres in London that have 
a claim on the public’s affections independ- 
ently of the stars whose workshop they are, are 
the Old Vic—now unusable, alas !—and 
Sadler’s Wells, both of which are administered 
as Charity Trusts by a Board of Governors. 
The first was a popular music-hall and drinking 
saloon, which Emma Cons took over, cleaned 


up,and turned into a theatre and college where 
working-class men and women might enjoy 
themselves soberly, cheerfully and cheaply. 
It was later developed by her remarkable 
niece, Miss Bayliss, into a centre for opera, 
English drama and ballet. The second was a 
derelict cinema on a historic site, which Miss 
Bayliss bought up, and where she built a 
modern theatre that was to be the Old Vic 
for Northern London. 

There has never been a permanent drama 
company at the Old Vic. From the last war 
until shortly before this war, it was a theatre 
dominated by the vital personality of Miss 
Bayliss, whose aim and achievement was to 
give regular performances of Shakespeare, 
opera and ballet. Lacking subsidy, she had 
continually to appeal for donations to carry 
on the excellent work, and to pay her actors 
a good deal less than they could earn else- 
where. During the thirties, a succession of 
brilliant actors made the theatre highly 
fashionable, and the emphasis shifted to some 
extent off great plays solidly and competently 
acted, on to the attraction of star performances. 
The London blitz dispersed the company, 
until in 1944 a new and semi-permanent 
company was assembled at the New Theatre, 
around two leading actors and one leading 
actress, for a long repertory season. A second 
season is announced for this autumn. 

Here we have the nearest British approach 


to a National Theatre. In standards of acting, . 


one could set Mr. Richardson against Monsieur 
Jean Yonnell, Mr. Olivier against Monsieur 
Pierre Dux, and Miss Thorndike against 
Madame Bretty, and they would match evenly. 
But with the lesser members of the companies, 
the balance goes to the French. There was a 
remarkable difference between the brilliant 
cohesion and equality of Tartuffe, where#M. 
Yonnell was only one diamond in a cluster 
—and the star performance of Mr. Olivier as 
Richard III, in a group of semi-precious 
stones. ‘ 

The existence of the Old Vic’s standard 
depends on its few great players: that of the 
Comeédie on its company, backed by tradition 
and the primary assumption that the theatre 
is a national amenity, not to be left at the 
mercy of slumps, barren periods and the 
personal interests of its directors and per- 
formers. The French supply of actors is 
assured by the Conservatoire: with our 
system, nothing is assured for the future. 

Let us hope that the Directors of the Old 
Vic will come back from their season at the 
Théatre Frangais, infected by the solidity and 
permanence of its: tradition, to work for the 
establishment of an English national theatre 
that may outlive themselves. For the French 
—it must be clear by now that two weeks’ 
performances are not enough for London. 
Will they please return soon, and stay longer ? 


Other Plays 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


HE ENGLISH PLAYS THIS MONTH MUST BE 
dealt with summarily. I would rather 
postpone a full discussion of the ABCA 
Living Newspapers till there is more chance 
of the public at large seeing them. The 
company made its bow at the Arts Theatre, 
but for four nights only, and now I under- 
stand it is to go to the BLA. 
I did not see the company at the Arts, but 
I have seen the two plays they did there in 
various Nissen huts under working conditions. 
I imagine everyone knows now what the 
set-up is. A company of players, soldiers and 
A.T.S., under Major Michael MacOwan and 
Captain Stephen Murray, travel from camp 
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to camp presenting either during ABCA 
periods or during free time a set of living 
newspapers on current affairs. 

Of the five so far produced the two done 
at the Arts solve the problems of the audience, 
the living newspaper and the company most 
successfully. ‘* The Great Swap’ about 
Lend Lease is by Ted Willis and Signalman 
Jack Lindsay. ‘‘ Where do we go from here? ” 
about employment policy, is by the same team 
with the addition of Senior Commander 
Bridget Boland. 

Tremendously vital, pungent, swift, these 
two living newspapers have been, for some 
months, demonstrably the stuff for the 
troops. The comment on the current manager- 
ial idea of audience demand is too obvious to 
make, These plays have produced imm¢nsc 
enthusiasm and led to discussion on revolu- 
tionising our stage technique. Some of these 
discussions have been blarney—as if the 
Meierhold of 1920 were making a 1945 
come-back—some of them have been useful. 
Thanks to the army a frozen theatre is being 
thawed. 

‘* The Great Swap ”’ is almost certainly the 
most successful Living Newspaper produced 
in England. It has wit, poetry, a unity of its 
own and it covers the subject with grasp and 
understanding. ‘‘ Where do we go from 
here?” has rather less of all these qualities 
and makes matters worse by trying to add the 
one incompatible quality of character-build- 
ing. By contrast ‘‘ The Great Swap”’ deals 
with people sometimes as figures in an isotype, 
sometimes grandly as huge figures in history, 
and the result is exciting. ‘‘ Where do we 
go from here?” treats them as human-all- 
too-human, but human in one-dimension 
since we have time only for one-minute 
scenes. So instead of poetry we get the effect 
of a sentimental weepy, the subject is not 
covered but only sketched in lightly, and the 
piece is kept going in the end by a bag of 
glittering producer’s tricks. It is an interesting 
contrast and helps I believe to delimit the 
field, to show us what Living Newspaper 
ought and ought not to attempt. 

Living Newspaper in this country has, I 
believe, touched its high-spot in film. Paul 
Rotha’s ‘‘ World of Plenty ” for instance was 
deliberately designed on a living newspaper 
technique. One day it would be interesting 
to bring the stage and film forms together. 

**The Cure for Love,” by Walter Green- 
wood, at the Westminster, is set, I hope, for a 
sizeable run. If this is so there may be an 
opportunity to return to it. What interests 
me particularly is the language. The piece 
is not so much written as played with remark- 
able care for the language. Robert Donat, 
Marjorie Rhodes and Jack Victor create their 
Lancashire types and speak their northern 
English with such thoughtfulness and power 
that the production becomes outstanding by 
that alone. As a play it doesn’t amount to 
very much, a pleasant minor comedy about 
a soldier who comes back to Manchester to 
find he’s changed his mind and his girl. But 
it has acute observation and an easy natural 
style and the company get beneath it and 
lift the audience into some unexpected 
atmosphere where one looks round like 
Stone Cortes in wild surmise at the varied 
landscape of English speech. (I ought to add 
the play is extremely funny in places: the 
comedy works.) 

** Duet for Two Hands” at the Lyric is 
another play that depends less on the writer 
than the performers. I ought to record that 
many fellow-critics disagree with my not very 
high rating of this thriller (the case of the 
grafted murderer’s hands). There is no dis- 
agreement about the brilliance of the per- 
formances of John Mills, Elwyn Brook Jones 
and Mary Morris. 
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Allies—and Friends 


THE WAY TO THE STARS. Directed by 
Anthony Asquith (Two Cities). 


Reviewed by Pat Jackson 


URELY, AT LAST, WE HAVE A FILM MADE 
S in Britain which cannot fail to appeal to 

American audiences, for The Way to the 
Stars is, in the main, about American flyers 
and ground crews. It tells a story, which, by 
its penetrating observation, humour and 
humanity, must be, in part, the biography of 
every American flying man settling down on 
an English aerodrome, trying to size up these 


strange English, their even stranger customs, . 


expressions and mannerisms, and deciding in 
the end, that, perhaps after all, we’re not 
entirely a nation of Blimps, flourishing the old 
school tie, and speaking with that Oxford 
accent so infuriating to all Americans. Well, 
that’s a pretty topical theme, and near to the 
heart of many an American home; and let it 
be said, here and now, that there is not one 
swear word in it worse than dash and blast, 
and no single-worded allegation against 
anybody’s parents. 

The Way to the Stars is a beautiful picture, 
not only because it tells a story in a charmingly 
sincere, witty and deeply human way, but 
because it is so refreshingly honest and frank. 
It doesn’t shirk the many obstacles and pitfalls 
which the delicate theme of Anglo-American 
understanding presents, but faces up to them 
bravely, rides hell for leather at them and sails 
triumphantly over the lot. Because of this it 
creates the right feeling upon which respect 
and understanding can be based. 

The film accepts the fact that we are two 
very different peoples, with very clear cut 
misconceptions, prejudices, and a good deal 
of jealousy about each other; that nations are 
not just allies by virtue of treaties and the 
practical necessities of self-defence; are not 
allies, in fact, until the peoples themselves 
discover that they are, and have reason to 
be. In facing up to this indisputable fact 
and bringing the conflicting issues of it out 
in the open, the air is cleared, and many 
prejudices thrown into the ash-can, so that the 
instinctive desire of friendliness amongst 
most human beings gets a real chance of 
establishing itself. 

This is the content of the film and that’s 
why the story as such is not of very great 
importance, except to serve as a quiet accom- 
paniment to the more colourful theme, the 
clash of American and British character and 
personality, discordant perhaps, at first, but 
developing logically and humanly into some- 
thing broad and warm which catches at the 
heart, so that one leaves the film with a 
greater sense of fellowship and understanding; 
not minding any more, that there weren’t 
any taxis or so much drink to go round and 
more pleased, now, that we’d shared what 
we had with the ‘* Yanks. 

The performances throughout are faultless. 
To single out any one in particular would be 
unfair, for they are all so good. But certain 
fragments stick in the memory for some reason 
more than others. The English station 
commander welcoming John Mills, a new 
and very ‘‘ Sprog ”? airman and asking him 
to meet the chaps. Michael Redgrave— 
better than he has ever been—having torn 
strips off John Mills for his dangerous flying 
—suicidal landings, hopeless inefficiency all 


round andjthoroughly reduced the poor chap 
to pulp, caps it all with—“‘ Still, you’ll make 
a pilot alright,” and the look on Mills’ face 
when he snatches at this last glimmer of hope. 
These flashes of humanity give warmth and 
depth to the whole film. 

Only two small story points I found 
unconvincing. If our American hero, Doug- 
lass Montgomery, had to die, it seemed a 
pity that he had to be killed in such a heroically 
contrived manner. 

And why did poor Renee Asherson have 
to be left in doubt so long by John. Mills, 
when, as the Americans say, he could so easily 
have ‘‘ told her the score.’’ He was a pretty 
outspoken sort of chap, why not in this also ? 

The Way to the Stars is unquestionably the 
flying film of the war and is a noble record 
of the deeds and quiet heroism of very gallant 
men. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street Ger. 2981 


‘La Grande Illusion’ (a) 


with 


JEAN GABIN 


PIERRE FRESNAY & ERIC von STROHEIM 
A JEAN RENOIR FILM 


‘Hatter’s Castle’ ¢, 


For change of programme watch Daily Press 
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The letters M.P.S. stand for 
“Member of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society” and signify that 
the holder is a_ registered, 
qualified chemist. ‘The quali- 
fied chemist occupies an 
important place in the 
scheme of maintaining the 
nation’s health. Your doctor 
relies upon him to dispense 
his prescriptions accurately. 
He “is. “recognised "asian 
authority on drugs and toilet 
preparations and, as such, his 
opinion is worth attention. 


He recommends the toothpaste with 
a definite germicidal power :— 


Luthymo 
TOOTH PASTE 


The Clock House Press, Hoddesdon. 


